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The Lord of history 


God, the Creator of history, reveals himseif to us not only through human 
words but also through human, historical events. As Blaise Pascal ob- 
served, the God of the Bible is the “God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” and 
not the God of philosophers and sages. Biblical faith is essentially historical, 
having a definite space-time dimension. 


For centuries the Israelites of the Old Law annually came to the sanc- 
tuary and, offering the first fruits of their harvest to Yahweh, renewed their 
faith in the Lord of history. “My father was a wandering Aramean who went 
down to Egypt with a small household. . . . When the Egyptians maltreated 
and oppressed us, imposing hard labor upon us, we cried to the Lord, the God 
of our fathers, and he heard our cry and saw our affliction. . . . He brought 
us out of Egypt with his strong hand and an outstretched arm with great 
terrors, signs, and portents; and bringing us into this country, he gave us 
this land flowing with milk and honey” (Deut. 26:5-9). 


But we must not think that God directs history only in the land of 
Pharaoh or amid smoke on Mount Sinai. The catechesis of the New Testament 
also directs us to historical salvation-events, which have a definite time dimen- 
sion. On the first Pentecost of the New Covenant St. Peter explained to his 
listeners the real significance of the events they had all seen. “Men of Israel, 
listen to what I say: Jesus of Nazareth, as you know, was a man whom God 
commended to you. ... But you, by the fixed purpose and intention of God, 
handed him over to wicked men and crucified and killed him. But God set 
aside the pain of death and raised him up, for death could not control him” 
(Acts 2:22-24). Every Christian knows that “. . . if with your lips you ac- 
knowledge the message that Jesus is Lord, and with your mind you believe 
that God raised him from the dead, you will be saved” (Rom. 10:9). 


But these salvation-events are not merely past events which we memorial- 
ize. We do not stand outside these events as neutral observers. Through Christ's 
sacraments we are incorporated into the history of salvation. For the sacra- 
ments are basic salvation acts. The sacraments make every man, of whatever 
historical period, somehow contemporary with the death and resurrection of 
Christ. The modern believer is just as much a participant in the history of 
salvation as were the Israelites whom “The Lord brought out of Egypt with 
a strong hand and an outstretched arm.” 
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Saluting Matthias 


Enrtor: I just happened to see the latest 
copy of Theology Digest and I noticed 
the article on the new rubrics. I was 
more than surprised to see St. Matthew 
assigned to February 24th. How could such 
a misprint happen? I can hardly believe it 
is a mispr’ because rather often I have 
heard lh’ as mentioned as Matthew, even 
among ~ .< clergy. Matthias is unknown to 
them, although they recite the office every 
year and say the Mass of St. Matthias. ... 
I say the clergy does not remember the 
name of Matthias and maybe some of the 
workers of Theology Digest suffer from 
the same error. 

Matruiss Braun, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary 
Girard, Pennsylvania 


Dead Sea Scrolls 


Eprtor: Through personal oversight, I 
omitted mention of an important and help- 
ful book in my bibliography on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, published in the last issue of 
Theology Digest. I would appreciate it if 
you could bring this book to the attention 
of your readers, as an addendum to “Recom- 
mended Books.” 

** Géza Vermés, Discovery in the Judean 
Desert. The Dead Sea Scrolls and Their 
Meaning (New York: Desclée, 1965), 238 
pp., illus.; NTA 2:2 (1958), 486r-487r. 
Three French editions and this revised 
English version, all highly praised by 
scholars, have made this a standard work 
of introduction. Includes translations of 
the scrolls. 

Son E. Smits, S.J. 

Weston College 
Weston, Massachusetts 


Teilhard de Chardin 


Eprtor: I would like to suggest to Au- 
gust Brunner, S.J., and others who would 
tend to fear with him, as expressed in his 
“Critique of Teilhard de Chardin” (Au- 
tumn, 1960), that they read the scholarly 
review of de Chardin’s Divine Milieu (The 
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Critic, Dec. 1960-Jan. 1961) by John Mc- 
Kenzie, S.J. It seems to me this fear can 
arise from de Chardin only if his thoughts 
are taken out of their total context. In con- 
text, he seems to me to be deeply Christian, 
and consequently, completely orthodox. 
Conrap Foust, O.F.M 
Franciscan Fathers 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


Church and state 


Eprror: David McKenna’s letter (Au- 
tumn, 1960) is a good example of the way 
Theology Digest is helping English-speak- 
ing people throughout the world make a 
fresh approach to the problem of church- 
state relations. Commenting on Mother 
Patricia Barrett’s articles, Mr. McKenna 
obviously speaks for a group of sincere 
young persons who seek to work out a 
stable modus vivendi for the Church in 
Australia. 

May I presume to suggest a few guide 
lines for his group’s study? We find that as 
the Catholic moves out of the lower eco- 
nomic and social brackets he is able to act 
as a citizen with a Catholic conscience more 
effectively at times than as a member of a 
Catholic group. Catholic associations are 
necessary for certain purposes, but Catho- 
lics should transcend them in their social 
and political activity in a pluralist society. 

Mr. McKenna asks a number of very 
specific questions for which his group is 
seeking answers. How can we construe 
Father Murray’s position in the light of 
the Syllabus of Errors? Can we in fact 
say that the present position can be sup- 
ported only as long as Protestants are in 
any way a powerful group? Would a Catho- 
lic majority be bound to deprive the non- 
Catholic section of the population of 
facilities for divorce? These are knotty 
problems, but I submit that an answer is 
indicated by the historical development of 
church-state relations. 

The older set of relations was between 
two absolute rulers, pope and king, and 

(continued on page 62) 





PIERRE BENOIT, O.P. 


The fuller meaning of Scripture 


Sacred Scripture has many levels of meaning, and in dealing 

with them Catholic thinking seems to have settled upon two basic 
categories: the literal meaning and the spiritual meaning. 

How adequate is this division? How clearly is it understood? 
And where does the much discussed sensus plenior 

fit into the scheme, if anywhere? These questions Father Benoit 
illustrates and answers with his customary brilliance. 


“La plénitude de sens des livres saints,” Revue Biblique, 67 (1960), 161-196. 


S ince Sacred Scripture is the Word 
of God, it is the work of God. But 
Scripture is also the work of man. 
In an effort to explain this human 
and divine cooperation required in the 
production of Scripture there has been 
theological discussion concerning the 
notion of inspiration. Unfortunately, 
Christian faith, in its elaboration of 
this mystery, has not succeeded in 
setting up clear terminology. The re- 
sulting incoherence has increased the 
obscurity of the mystery. 


Literal and spiritual 


The longstanding distinction be- 
tween letter and spirit furnishes us 
with a distinction between the literal 
meaning of Scripture, the meaning of 
the words, and the spiritual meaning, 
the meaning of things. This distinction 
does justice to the fact that God is 
the creator of history who makes 
known his revealed message not only 
by words, but also through people and 
events. On the other hand, this dis- 
tinction fails to recognize that words 
need not have the same resonance for 
their human author as for God. See- 
ing farther than his creature, God 
may destine a deepening significance 
for the words used in Scripture. 

Literal meaning is a satisfactory 
term. It is universally accepted, al- 
though sometimes the requirement is 


added that its basic meaning be also 
the meaning understood by the au- 
thor himself. But this added element 
really confuses the matter. To the dis- 
tinction between words and things as 
means of communication, it adds a 
new distinction: between the mean- 
ing of which the human author is 
conscious, the primary meaning, and 
the meaning of which the human au- 
thor is not conscious, the secondary 
meaning. 

These two distinctions, however, 
are not parallel. The author is not 
aware of the spiritual meaning, and 
so it is a secondary meaning. But the 
author may or may not be aware of 
the whole literal meaning, and hence 
it may be either primary or secondary. 

The term spiritual meaning is tra- 
ditional. But its traditional meaning 
has been so broad as to include all 
secondary meanings. Hence it is too 
general to apply to the distinction 
between the meaning of words and 
the meaning of things. Such a general 
term is no longer useful today, ex- 
cept as a category capable of further 
divisions. Mystical, interior, trans- 
posed, and figurative meanings are 
all included in the spiritual meaning. 
And they are all equally vague. 

The allegorical meaning, however, 
requires some attention. For centuries 
this term has designated the hidden 
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meanings of events of the Old Testa- 
ment which were brought to light by 
Christ. Though it seems appropriate 
for our purpose, it has limitations. 
It was used by the Alexandrians to 
designate their too human and subtle 
system of exegesis. It is also easily 
confused with allegory as a rhetorical 
technique which pertains to the pri- 
mary literal meaning. Owing to such 
ambiguity the term, allegorical mean- 
ing, will be avoided in favor of an- 
other expression, the typical meaning. 
This term also is traditional. Paul 
calls Adam the “type” of Christ 
(Rom. 5:14; cf. also 1 Cor. 10:11; 
1 Pet. 3:4). The typical meaning is 
the meaning God gave to those per- 
sons, things, or events of biblical his- 
tory which prepared or announced the 
new economy. Normally this meaning 
was not perceived by the authors, 
though God placed it in the sacred 
text as a seed of future revelation. 


Sensus plenior 


But before we can clarify the con- 
cept of the typical meaning, we must 
establish a complementary notion, that 
of the fuller meaning (sensus plenior). 

God transcends the human author 
not only in His use of realities as 
“types,” but also in His use of words. 
Any acquaintance with Sacred Scrip- 
ture shows that the divine word 
develops itself through expressions 
which grow in meaning with each new 
advance of revelation. The term fuller 
meaning dates only from a 1925 trea- 
tise on hermeneutics by A. Fernandez, 
S.J. But the reality is clear in authors 
such as Newman, Cornely, Pesch, La- 
grange, and Prat. 

It may be recognized in several re- 
cent documents of the magisterium 
as well as in St. Thomas (Summa 
Theologiae, I1-II, q. 173, a. 4). The 
term is well chosen, since fuller con- 
notes that fulfillment which the Old 
Testament achieved in Christ. The 
term has also acquired some right 
through an already established usage. 
The reality, then, of the fuller mean- 
ing must be investigated. 


4 The fuller meaning of Scripture 


Both philosophy and theology are 
invoked against the fuller meaning. 
Bierberg requires that the fuller 
meaning be either identical with the 
subjective comprehension of the hu- 
man author or included in it. Actually 
it is neither since it transcends the 
subjective awareness of the author. 
Bierberg fails to see this possibility 
because he excludes a priori any 
meaning beyond what the writer him- 
self sees. 

But the objective meaning of words 
transcends as a matter of course the 
subjective grasp of the one using 
them; and in the case in which a 
divine author works with a human 
one, the words may, from their first 
use, transcend the thoughts of the 
human writer as much as God tran- 
scends man. 

Courtade objects that the writer is 
not a mere recording clerk, but a 
free and intelligent instrument. God 
moves the writer by causing him to 
think, thus casting his revelation in 
the mold of his interpreter’s message 
and making them virtually one. Their 
identity is such that God never says 
anything more than the human author. 

This explanation, however, implies 
a strange conception of inspiration. 
Certainly the human author is not a 
mere recording clerk. Theologians 
have battled for fifty years to estab- 
lish this fact. Still, the human author 
remains a mere instrument and a de- 
fective one. Though he may see more 
of divine truth than other men, he 
does not see it all because he does not 
see its principles. 

One may object that an instrument 
is so closely joined to the one using 
it that the effect belongs entirely to 
the instrumental cause as well as to 
the principal cause. Granting this, 
the effect still remains proportionate 
to the principal cause alone. Inspira- 
tion heightens the thinking power of 
the human author, and so he is an 
instrument only in a broad and im- 
proper sense. 

But he is an instrument because he 
is moved to know only through the 





initiative of God. And he is especially 
an instrument because of his relation 
to the objective, exterior effect, the 
writing. This objective reality may 
seem to be identical with the subjec- 
tive thought of the preacher or writer, 
but actually it is not. The failure to 
recognize this fact is the root of the 
obscurity surrounding the problem. 

The written book, then, is distinct 
from the internal thought of the 
writer and capable of an increment 
which transcends his conscious intent. 
In addition, the book takes its place 
among a collection of books, all of 
which are from the hand of God. This 
setting adds a vast landscape of fore- 
shadowings and prolongations to the 
original scope of the book. 

It is curious that this capital dis- 
tinction between conscious intent and 
final text has been missed not only 
by those who deny the fuller mean- 
ing, but even by many who admit it. 
These latter struggle to lodge the 
fuller meaning in a corner of the 
writer's remote consciousness. This 
effort only ends in devaluating the 
fuller meaning and reducing it to the 
primary, literal meaning. To prevent 
confusion among the categories of 
scriptural meanings, we must hold 
out for a fuller meaning properly in 
the sacred text, which is not even 
obscurely or subconsciously perceived 
by the author. 

The fuller meaning differs from the 
primary literal meaning because of 
the objective meaning given to the 
promises of salvation by their fulfill- 
ment in Christ. This new and con- 
crete element added by God uncovers 
the meaning hidden in the text. 

There is no need to fear that by 
denying the human author’s aware- 
ness of the fuller meaning we with- 
draw it from the class of scriptural 
meanings. The fact that the principal 
author of Scripture, God, has pre- 
pared the fuller meaning in these pri- 
mary texts and made it explicit in 
later ones is ample insurance that it 
is really a scriptural meaning. The 
source of this fear is the too frequent 


discussion of inspiration strictly in 
terms of the speculative judgment. 

But nothing is gained by consider- 
ing the inspired judgment of the 
sacred writer exclusively on the level 
of speculative thought. Once inspira- 
tion is said to be an illumination of 
the speculative judgment, it becomes 
trapped in a circle where divine il- 
lumination is terminated by and ter- 
minates in the limits of the writer’s 
thoughts. 


Practical judgment inspired 


The only escape is in the realiza- 
tion that scriptural inspiration is or- 
dered to the writing of a book. Hence, 
the judgment which is inspired is the 
practical judgment. This is not to say 
that the knowing activity of the 
sacred writer is not inspired, for this 
would compromise the divine guaran- 
tee of Scripture. Still, the speculative 
judgment is not the only inspired 
judgment. Rather, it is inspired only 
secondarily to the practical judgment 
and is commanded and qualified by it. 
The Holy Spirit desired primarily 
the composition of a book, not the 
illumination of the understanding of 
his interpreter. 

And so the distinction between 
speculative and practical judgment, 
cognitive and scriptural inspiration, 
is much more important than the dis- 
tinction between revelation and in- 
spiration, as it is generally made. This 
distinction establishes an area between 
the inspired writer and his work 
in which the transcendence of the 
divine author is manifested and within 
which God hides the fuller meaning. 

To confuse the fuller meaning with 
the typical meaning constitutes a prac- 
tical denial of the fuller meaning. The 
connection between the two meanings 
arises from the fact that “types” are 
in the Bible and known to us only 
through words. A biblical “type” is 
an historical reality, but it also has a 
literary reality. Still the two remain 
distinct. 

Words exist to signify. Facts exist 
primarily in themselves, even though 
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subsequently they may serve to sig- 
nify. The specific difference between 
typical and fuller meaning is this: 
The typical meaning arises from the 
correspondence willed by God between 
two concrete realities each with its 
own historical existence setting it off 
from the event with which it corre- 
sponds. The fuller meaning arises, 
not from the mutual opposition of 
two events but precisely in the con- 
tinuity of religious significance be- 
tween events. The fuller meaning fol- 
lows upon and accompanies the typical 
meaning; it is not identical with it. 

Constant Christian tradition recog- 
nizes Abraham’s offering of his son 
as a type of the sacrifice of Calvary 
where another Father offers another 
Son. The mysterious correspondence 
between these two events resides in 
their common significance: Redemp- 
tion is the total and unconditional ac- 
ceptance of the divine will. 


Inchoate understanding 


The persons and narrator of the 
first drama have an inchoate under- 
standing that the service of God de- 
mands a total commitment. The Chris- 
tian reader gets the full significance. 
On the other hand, he better under- 
stands the fact that salvation is 
through the Cross when he sees that 
at the dawn of history God taught the 
same lesson to the father of the 
Chosen People. 

The type resides in the full context, 
from which we derive the typical 
meaning. To search among the indi- 
vidual details of the story for some 
fuller meaning would be useless. In 
general such details have merely a 
primary, historical meaning and not 
a fuller meaning. 

But if a real type is to emerge from 
the historical facts, certain central 
words of the text must express this 
enriching significance by being taken 
up again at a later point in Scripture. 
The key words, for example, of the 
story of Abraham and Isaac are these : 
“Take your only son Isaac whom you 
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love... and... offer him as a holo- 
caust” (Gen. 22:2). This command 
takes on a new significance when the 
same title of “well beloved” is given 
to Christ at his baptism and trans- 
figuration, and when the Letter to the 
Hebrews (11:17-19) sees a “symbol” 
in this ancient sacrifice of the “only 
begotten.” 


Radically new richness 


There may be also some fuller 
meaning which is not attached to any 
particular type. The ideas of sin, 
justice, law, or the commands of the 
Decalogue clearly take on a new value 
when used by St. Paul or by Jesus in 
the Sermon on the Mount. So it is 
also with such religious ideas as sal- 
vation, heritage, deliverance, pardon, 
grace, and glory. In the Psalms they 
lack that radically new richness of 
meaning which they acquire after 
Christ. Finally, the same is true of 
strictly theological concepts such as 
Spirit, Wisdom, Son of God. The 
meaning of these ideas is radically 
altered by the fact of Christ, but with- 
out being connected with a particular 
type. 

However it would not be correct 
to say that the evolution of these ideas 
took place without benefit of any new 
event in history. The new event is 
Christ and the founding in his person 
of the Kingdom of God. In considera- 
tion of this accomplishment of the 
divine plan of salvation in Christ, the 
old dispensation as a whole may be 
called a general and total type of the 
new one. And the unfolding of many 
particular fuller meanings relies on 
this large typology. 

We may now try to understand 
better what is the fuller meaning and, 
especially, what it is not. It is not 
the deeper meaning which the first 
author intuits within his clearer per- 
ceptions. It is not a better knowledge 
of a text which someone besides the 
author may have because of a more 
discerning mind. It is especially not 
to be confused with the consequent 





meaning, a meaning deduced from 
Scripture by rational argumentation. 
Rather, the fuller meaning is the en- 
richment in objective meaning which 
the words of the Old Testament re- 
ceive when they are used again in 
the New Testament, in the light of 
Christ who has fulfilled all the types. 

This meaning, brought out by the 
literal meaning of the New Testa- 
ment, is implicitly but really present 
in the Old Testament, unknown to 
the human author, but known and 
willed in advance by God. In com- 
mon with the typical meaning, it 
reflects the divine steps by which the 
old order sketches the perfect fulfill- 
ment of the new. While the typical 
meaning bears on concrete realities, 
persons, or events, the fuller meaning 
is concerned with the meanings of 
words and ideas. 


Homogeneity and re-use 


The criteria which determine the 
presence of a secondary meaning are 
two: homogeneity and re-use. God 
adds to what he made clear by his 
first interpreter without destroying 
what was first said. The fuller mean- 
ing is what establishes this homo- 
geneity. History presents diversity 
and opposition between type and anti- 
type. The profound link between them 
is their religious significance, brought 
out by the inspired words. 

This homogeneity of the fuller 
meaning with the primary literal 
meaning should dispel the fear of a 
return to a plurality of literal mean- 
ings. The fuller meaning, although 
secondary, is substantially identical 
with the primary literal meaning. 
What is objectively new is the his- 
torical event by which a meaning is 
clarified in the realm of essences. It 
is really new only to men, who in 
their temporally limited understand- 
ing did not perceive it earlier. If from 
the point of view of human psychol- 
ogy we must call this a secondary, 
literal meaning, from God’s point of 
view we can say that it is the same 
literal meaning whose internal strata 


of meanings do not conflict with its 
basic oneness. 

Since it is the “mystery” of salva- 
tion that is in question in the mean- 
ings of Scripture, the only way we 
have of knowing that God has en- 
riched revelation by historical and 
literary preparations is that he him- 
self should make us see them. God 
must tell us that any one given situa- 
tion of the new economy had its 
authentic and divinely willed prepara- 
tion in a situation of the old economy. 
He can tell us this by his Church, 
who knows and teaches by the same 
Spirit who inspired the Scriptures. 
But it is primarily in the New Testa- 
ment that God has shown what he has 
fulfilled. Figures are clarified by 
God’s own re-use of them. 

However, one must not demand 
that these divine repetitions or re- 
uses be always explicit citations. 
Rather, the whole vocabulary in 
which the New Testament writers ex- 
press the mystery of Christ is largely 
taken from the Old Testament, with 
whatever meaning the growth of an- 
cient revelation had given them; and 
then, once they are applied to Christ, 
an ultimate fulfillment of meaning is 
conferred upon them. 

The fuller meaning is not a rare 
occurrence, but very frequent and 
easy to discover. Certainly, as with 
every explanation of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, only the magisterium can decide 
with certitude whether it is present. 
But the private theologian can detect 
a fuller meaning of Sacred Scripture 
provided he uses the objective criteria 
of homogeneity in development and 
re-use of language. 

It is the particular province of the 
theologian to detect the presence of 
secondary meanings because they re- 
quire the vision of faith. It is through 
faith that God is recognized as the 
author of law and prophets, letters 
and gospels, and hence of the rela- 
tions between them. The exegete must 
confine himself strictly to the thought 
of the human authors. The formal 
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object of exegesis is the primary, lit- 
eral sense, while biblical theology 
considers the typical and fuller mean- 
ings. Speculative theology considers 
the consequent meaning. And finally 
homiletics and sometimes the liturgy 
employ the accommodated meanings. 

But every believer reads the Bible 
with the vision of faith. He engages 
in biblical theology without knowing 
it. The normal, Christian way of un- 
derstanding the Old Testament is ac- 
cording to its fuller meaning. It is 
also common in the New Testament 
use of the Old Testament. Likewise 
the patristic mode of exegesis is theo- 
logical, the discovery of the fuller 
meaning. 

Why, then, did the fathers not 
clearly delineate this exegetical cate- 
gory which in our time is accused of 
being novel? Because they lacked, at 
least in practice, the critical reflection 
to distinguish between the thought 
of the human author and that of God. 
They had no notion of an historical 
evolution in religious consciousness. 
They understood the ideas they en- 


countered in the Old Testament spon- 
taneously in their full, Christian 
meaning. This attitude persisted down 
to the advent of rational criticism. 
Proper emphasis was then given to 
the human interpreter and his limi- 
tations of time, milieu, and culture. 


The Christ of St. John 


Our present concern for these limi- 
tations is a good thing only if it is 
not exclusive. 

It is perhaps too much to hope that 
an accord will be reached in classi- 
fication and terminology. Still, one 
may dream of a simple solution: the 
traditional division of literal meaning 
and typical meaning plus a further 
division of the literal meaning into 
primary or secondary depending upon 
whether it is perceived by the human 
author or by God alone. The meaning 
perceived by God alone is the fuller 
meaning. All the confused but real 
perceptions of the human author be- 
long to the primary literal meaning 
along with his obvious and clearly 
conceived conceptions. 


A clear category 


The important thing, however, is 
to cease to compromise the fuller 
meaning by caricatures which make it 
impossible or confusions which make 
it useless. Properly understood it is 
a clear category of biblical hermeneu- 
tics, always used, though better recog- 
nized in our time. Justice must be 
done to it if biblical theology is to 
be legitimated and if the preparatory 
work of exegesis may be more effec- 
tively circumscribed within its func- 
tion of clearing the way for theology. 


Jacques Dupont, O.S.B., Essais sur la Christologie de saint Jean (Bruges: Abbaye de 


Saint-André, 1951), 295. 


Considered as the word of God, Christ is, by his mere presence in the world, 
the divine gift of grace, of truth, and of eternal life; he is the principle of 
salvation, which is also the cause of all things. From this point of view, 
Christ puts himself in the place of the Mosaic Law and takes on the Law’s 
attributes; he is the concrete and efficacious expression of the divine will 
which saves. Moreover, at the end of time his role as the word of God will 
make him the one who executes divine vengeance upon the wicked. In all of 
this, the theology of St. John transfers to Christ the Jewish reflections upon 


the Torah. 
8 The fuller meaning of Scripture 





VINCENT T. O’KEEFE, S.J. 


Towards understanding the Gospels 


Are the Gospels “historical documents’? While admitting the 
Gospels are not books of history in the strict, modern sense, 
Father O’Keefe shows how the Gospels are really both historical 
and Christological documents. Owing to recent studies on the 
Gospels we see more fully that the evangelists were not mere 
compilers of data; they were preaching a living faith in 


the Person of Jesus. 


Vincent T. O’Keefe, S.J., The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 21 (1959), 171-189. 


G... causes may suffer from 


friendly hands as well as from those 
guided by hostile intentions. Some- 
thing similar may well apply to treat- 
ments of the Gospels which have been 
the object of some strenuous pushing 
and pulling, especially in the realm 
of apologetics, to fit these privileged 
documents into roles and categories 


they were not meant to fill. The appli- 
cation of a modern, scientific concept 
of history to the Gospels can obviously 
lead to a distorted view of them. 


Proper understanding 


A study of the formation of the 
Gospel tradition and the redactional 
procedures involved in the writing of 
our canonical Gospels can take us a 
long way towards the spirit in which 
these documents were written and, 
thus, towards an understanding of 
their nature, aim, and intent. What 
this really entails is an application of 
the historical method with its differ- 
ent components to the Gospels. 

Once the text may be regarded as 
secure, a transition is made from lower 
criticism into the realm of higher 
criticism, and first of all into the field 
of source criticism which deals with 
our written Gospels and seeks to 
establish their proximate documentary 
sources. On reading the text of our 
Gospels, we are struck by the simi- 


larities in the first three of these 
documents in their material, in the 
order in which events and sayings are 
recorded, and in the very textual ex- 
pression. This becomes all the more 
obvious if we compare the first three 
with the fourth Gospel. 

This latter work has little material 
in common with the other three and 
has quite a different structure and 
time order. But along with the simi- 
larities there are striking differences 
to be found in the first three Gospels. 
These would include material that is 
proper to each evangelist and also di- 
vergences within the material that is 
proper to each evangelist and also di- 
vergences within the material com- 
mon to all. This is the well-known 
synoptic fact which has called forth 
the synoptic problem. There is no 
definitive solution to this concordia 
discors, but attempts at a solution 
throw a great deal of light on the 
formation of the Gospels and thus 
help our understanding of them. 


‘A fresh look 


A good, long, serious look at the 
differences in the Synoptic Gospels 
will free them from a false framework 
into which they can be squeezed by an 
unquestioning habitual reading. Mat- 
thew has gathered the sayings 
material into five great discourses, 
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whereas Luke has preserved this 
material in smaller units which are 
often placed in a definite historical 
setting. The chapter with the parable 
discourse, common to all three evan- 
gelists, contains seven parables in 
Matthew, three in Mark, and one in 
Luke. Matthew and Mark place 
Jesus’ rejection at Nazareth at the 
end of his Galilean ministry, while 
Luke places it at the start of his 
ministry. In Matthew the Our Father 
has seven petitions; in Luke, five. 
The text here has surprising diver- 
gences. Mark and Luke speak of one 
possessed man at Gadara, one blind 
man at Jericho, one pack animal at 
the entry into Jerusalem. On all of 
these occasions Matthew gives the 
number as two. 

There are differences in the appli- 
cations of the parables, differences in 
the miracle stories, in the genealogies. 
The order of the temptations in Mat- 
thew and Luke is different. The say- 
ings of Christ differ so widely at times 
in Matthew and Luke that the mean- 
ing is changed. The Resurrection nar- 
ratives present certain differences. 
From all of this emerges the fact that 
the Gospels have a freedom in the 
order of the facts, in their presenta- 
tion, in the very redaction of the 
words of Christ, which shows that 
their authors did not feel bound to 
the repetition of a definitive formula. 


Areas of agreement 


Despite real differences in the var- 
ious solutions to the synoptic prob- 
lems, several areas of agreement 
exist which are most helpful for a 
proper understanding of the Gospels. 
Mark is the earliest of the canonical 
Gospels. Matthew and Luke are in- 
dependent of one another, but depend 
to some extent on Mark. Whatever 
connection is affirmed between 
canonical Matthew and the Aramaic 
gospel of the apostle, the canonical 
Gospel is not a mere translation of 
the Aramaic and is due to a Greek 
redactor. 

Oral tradition is recognized as a 
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factor that exerted an influence at 
all stages of the formation of our 
written Gospels. This is a welcome 
balance to the over-literary tendencies 
of some solutions. In setting up the 
basis of the synoptic tradition, it is 
not a question of merely oral tradition 
nor of a completely fixed document. 
We are rather dealing with the 
growth of a document in a milieu in 
which oral tradition was still domi- 
nant. The synoptic texts indicate that 
the evangelists used a documentation 
of this type at different moments in 
its evolution. 


Ancient testimony 


This synoptic research also en- 
ables us to form a more realistic 
evaluation of the ancient extrinsic 
testimony. A sincere literary critical 
method, starting from the actual state 
of the Gospel text, does not permit a 
full agreement with the testimony of 
the second century writers about 
Matthew and Mark. These men seem 
to have been interested, above all, 
in the broader question of relating the 
Gospels to apostolic testimony and 
not in the minutiae of literary criti- 
cism. They appear to have telescoped 
the entire process of gospel formation, 
linking the last work with its source 
or inspired person, and not caring 
much about the intermediate stages. 
Thus, an unexamined acceptance of 
their testimony would seem to be un- 
realistic. 

The task of exploring the tradition 
in its original condition is undertaken 
chiefly by the method that is known 
as form criticism. It is not an alterna- 
tive to literary and historical criticism, 
nor a method to supersede all others. 
But it does seem that it has a positive 
contribution to make to our under- 
standing of the origins and develop- 
ment of the gospel tradition and, 
consequently, of the Gospels them- 
selves, provided that its limitations 
are frankly recognized. 

The starting point of the form 
criticism school 1s a finding of a 
literary order: The pericopes of the 


Gospels belong to definite literary 
types, have characteristic forms. The 
Gospels do not constitute a continu- 
ous narrative with a real sequence, 
but are made up of fragments joined 
together artificially. Most of the 
transitional formulas are temporal 
and give the impression of a chrono- 
logical succession between episodes, 
but this is an illusion. They are 
merely redactional procedures, and 
we must study the pieces apart. 

In short, everything happens as if 
certain narratives had come to the 
evangelists with characteristics of time 
and place, while other narratives had 
lost them or never had them. These 
latter are recounted for themselves, 
to hold on to the lesson in them which 
really matters. And so, in these cases, 
the evangelists organize them as best 
they can, sometimes according to a 
logical plan as St. Matthew does in 
grouping the discourses and miracles, 
oftentimes somewhat at random, 


linking them by transitions or by 
short recapitulating tableaux which 
fill up the lacunae and assure the flow 


of the narrative. 

Passing over the serious defects to 
be found especially in the early form 
critics with reference to their classifi- 
cation of the forms, comparison with 
similar forms in other literature, 
creative activity of the primitive com- 
munity, and historical evaluation of 
the different forms, there are certain 
aspects of particular interest for our 
understanding of the Gospels and the 
spirit in which they were written. 


Born of faith 


Attention is rightly focused on 
tradition and its relation to our 
canonical Gospels. These latter are at 
the point of culmination of an oral 
transmission that lasted for some 
years. This transmission took place 
within the community that is the 
Church. The tradition in its remotest 
form attests the adoration of Christ in 
the most primitive Christian com- 
munities. It was in function of and 
under the illumination of this faith 


that the Gospels were composed. They 
were written by believers for be- 
lievers ; born of faith, they aim at giv- 
ing a deeper understanding of this 
faith, They are not history in our 
modern sense but books of religious 
and cultic teaching. 

The most primitive layers of the 
Gospel tradition manifest that Jesus is 
the object of faith and of a cult. This 
cult is of primary importance; and if 
the Gospels permit us to reach the 
divine being in Jesus, it is because of 
their cultic character. The analyses of 
the different Gospel layers show that 
if the primary layers put more stress 
on the concrete traits of Jesus, they 
are already of a cultic type. This cult 
is the expression of the religious life 
of the community which is the 
Church. 

The first affirmations of faith in 
Jesus are found in the catechetical 
discourses in the first parts of Acts 
and in the hymns, doxologies, and 
credal formulas found especially in 
the Pauline epistles. These sections 
belong to the primitive layers of the 
apostolic writings and attest the faith 
in Jesus before the redaction of the 
Gospels. 

Sitz im Leben 

This cultic aspect of the Gospels 
is not to be neglected. If we were to 
speak of the history of the tradition 
rather than the history of the forms, 
and if we were to speak of the primi- 
tive Church instead of the theology 
of the community (Gemeindetheo- 
logie, with all the overtones the word 
has), this method would be ecclesi- 
astical and very Catholic. Rightly 
understood, it would be an attempt 
to illumine the Gospels from their 
place of origin in the Church. This 
place in the living Church would be 
what is meant by Sitz im Leben. This 
would be to understand the Gospels 
as the books of the Church. 

The context in which the literary 
elements and unities were formed 
is the Christian community, the 
primitive Church. Acts shows this 
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as an association of a special type, 
and not just an anonymous crowd. 
Thus, the tradition originated, is 
understood, controlled, and regulated 
in this community. 

The directive principle of activity 
and of the very existence of the primi- 
tive Church is faith in Jesus, Messiah 
and Son of God. In the light of their 
Resurrection and Pentecost faith, the 
apostles reflected on the words and 
actions of Jesus; and it is in the light 
of this understanding and faith based 
on the death and resurrection of 
Jesus that the Gospels were written. 


Historical yet transcendent 


In its development from Old Testa- 
ment times into the New Testament 
period, the word “gospel” signifies 
the oral proclamation of a herald an- 
nouncing the definitive coming of God 
into our world by means of certain 
events in the world’s history. The 
message of the gospel is an historical 
fact and as such is conditioned by 
space and time. But it also has a di- 
vine quality that transcends time and 
is suprahistorical. This combination 
of something historical and of some- 
thing transcending time is of the es- 
sence of the gospel and of Christianity. 

The message which formed the 
burden of the gospel was the good 
news accomplished in Jesus Christ. 
The beginnings of the gospel can be 
seen in the proclamation of the words 
and actions of Jesus according to a 
definite scheme in the discourses in 
Acts. These would be samples of the 
way in which the Jerusalem Church 
first presented the gospel. C. H. Dodd 
has shown how the events of salva- 
tion are organized under four main 
headings in the proclamation of the 
acts of Christ in Acts 10:34ff.: (1) 
the baptism and preaching of John 
the Baptist; this refers to Christ’s 
baptism and the temptation, and 
dates the beginning of the public 
ministry ; (2) the ministry in Galilee ; 
(3) a journey is presupposed in order 
that we may see the climax of the 
drama; (4) the culminating act of 
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the drama of salvation at Jerusalem, 
the passion, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus. This is easily recognized as 
the outline of our canonical Gospels. 

Central to the gospel was Christ’s 
resurrection from the dead which led 
to full belief in his divinity. With this 
went the passion and death which are 
shown to be according to the plan of 
God the Father. The Passion account 
seems to have assumed a set form 
as a continuous account from a very 
early period. The case of the Resur- 
rection is somewhat different since 
the emphasis here is on the essential 
item that the Lord had risen and had 
been seen by his own. Here the ac- 
cent is on the individual apparitions 
told by those who had seen the Lord 
rather than on an attempt to relate 
the precise succession of events. The 
disorder in the Gospel texts reflects 
the attitude and spirit of the witnesses 
themselves who have been thoroughly 
shaken by these events that are so 
extraordinary. 


The Paraclete comes 


Once the apostles had come to be- 
lieve in the divine Sonship of Christ 
through the Resurrection, they began 
to realize that all during his public 
life he had been revealing to them 
his divine prerogatives. The coming 
of the Paraclete at Pentecost meant 
a supernatural light revealing the 
true meaning of the words and actions 
of Christ from the first moment of 
his life on earth, and especially dur- 
ing his public ministry which had 
begun after the baptism in the Jordan 
by John the Baptist. 

Apart from the general scheme 
there seems to have been no organic 
unity to the early catechesis, but 
rather a grouping of independent 
pieces which came into being to satisfy 
certain community needs. Acts in- 
dicates that from the start there was 
a definite pattern, constructed to 
serve the needs of the oral ministry 
of the apostles and their helpers, into 
which these pieces of tradition, either 
individual elements or those joined 











together by the recollection that they 
occurred at the same time or place 
or both, could be inserted, when the 
need to organize the words and works 
of Christ into a coherent unit arose. 

From the start, his career had its 
beginning and its end. It started with 
the appearance of John and ended with 
the Resurrection stories (Acts 1:22). 
What remained for the evangelist to 
do was to take this career, organized 
in the main as it was, and arrange 
those elements from the mass of 
material called forth by the various 
needs and practices of the Christian 
community into this general plan. The 
choice of details depended on the end 
he was seeking. 


Historical and prophetic 


Cullmann has offered a fruitful 
suggestion in referring to the Gospels 
as “revealed prophecy concerning 
history.” The gospel is first and fore- 
most historical. Its testimony, its 
proclamation rests upon what hap- 
pened in Palestine in the beginning 
of our era. But it is more than that. 
It is prophecy, that is, a message 
from God explaining, interpreting, 
revealing to us the supreme manifesta- 
tion of the Godhead in our world of 
space and time, initiated by the 
Incarnation, unfolded progressively in 
the earthly life and ministry of Jesus 
Christ, consummated in his passion 
and resurrection. Prophecy is not 
restricted to the future; it is essen- 
tially a message which transcends 
time, whether that time be past, 
present, or future. Thus it is a mes- 
sage that reveals to us the nature and 
designs of God himself and is peren- 
nially contemporaneous. 

The Gospels, thus, are historical 
and Christological documents, and 
this twofold nature must be kept in 
mind. It is through the historical that 
we attain to the Christological message 









they convey. The Gospels witness to 
the divine and human aspects of 
Jesus Christ. He is firmly rooted in 
time and space, in history, and he is 
above and beyond history. He is an 
historical figure in Palestine during 
the reign of Tiberius Caesar. He 
suffered under Pontius Pilate. And 
from age to age he is always the 
Person from whom each man in turn 
must receive the revelation of God. 
The peculiar quality of the Gospels 
as literary documents is that they at- 
test to this double character of Jesus 
Christ. Inasmuch as he belongs to 
history, we shall come to know him 
by faith in the revelation which is 
erected upon the historical basis of 
his life and death. This is the divine- 
human nature of the Gospels that 
must not be lost sight of nor split 
into separate parts. 


False questions 


In this light we can understand 
that a so-called “purely historical” 
treatment of the Gospels will mean a 
very imperfect, incomplete, and at 
times, distorted view of them. It can 
result in asking questions which these 
documents cannot answer to our satis- 
faction and which they were not 
intended to answer. The Gospels are 
not books of history in the modern, 
strict, rigorous sense of the term. 

The evangelists were not concerned 
with writing a life of Jesus, nor with 
assembling documents for those who 
would undertake this task later on. 
They put together religious testi- 
monies meant to answer the needs of 
the first Christian communities. Their 
narrative is fragmentary, made up 
of disparate pieces, and is episodic. 
The presentation of facts is not dis- 
interested. Facts and doctrine are 
linked intrinsically. The Gospels were 
written ex fide ad fidem. They called 
for the response of faith. 
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A new approach to the synoptic problem 


R. Duthoit, S.J., “Une nouvelle synopse des évangiles,” Nouvelle Revue 


Théologique, 82 (1960), 247-268. 


k problem of finding the actual sources 
used by the writers of the three Synoptic 
Gospels has baffled exegetes for some time. 
In order to bring greater objectivity into 
the handling of this synoptic problem, 
Monsignor de Solages recently explored 
the possibility of applying quantitative 
analysis to it. His book, over 1,100 pages, 
is a word-by-word comparison of the three 
Synoptic Gospels, using the Greek text 
of Lagrange throughout. It has been 
published with the commentary in English 
under the title A Greek Synopsis of the 
Gospels (Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1959). R. 
Duthoit, S.J., has summarized the method 
and some of its results in this brief article. 


Parallel passages 


De Solages uses an intuitive procedure 
to group comparable elements of the three 
Gospels together. Some episodes are found 
in only one Gospel, some in two, some in 
all three, and certain episodes seem to be 
found twice in the same Gospel. The words 
used in these parallel passages are clas- 
sified as identical, synonymous, analogous, 
or supplementary, in a decreasing order of 
similarity. He then tallies the number of 
words in each passage that fall into these 
categories and the total number of words 
in the passage. These tallies, together with 
some percentage figures, are his basic data. 

When the same passage occurs in all 
three Gospels, de Solages compares them 
two by two as well as all three at once. 
In passages where the three Gospels were 
found to have used a number of common 
words, the comparison between Matthew 
and Luke alone sometimes showed an 
absence of any significant number of com- 
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mon words. But when a passage occurred 
only in Matthew and Luke (not in Mark), 
the two were found to have a very high 
number of common words. 

The various models of relationships that 
could possibly exist among the three texts 
are then considered and the numerical data 
that have been uncovered are used to dis- 
criminate among them. When one uses the 
lack of common words between Matthew 
and Luke (in the first instance given 
above) as hasic data, it is possible to find 
five acceptable models. And when one uses 
the presence of common words (in the 
second instance above) as basic data, an 
additional model is found acceptable. The 
models are then combined into five com- 
pound models. 

The next step is to discriminate among 
these five compound models on the basis 
of whether they would allow the evangelists 
to make the repetitions and duplications 
that they were found.to have made. The 
model that survives all of these tests shows 
Luke and Matthew working independently 
but using the same two sources. Their 
sources were Mark and another source 
or collection of sources labelled “X.” 


Same Conclusion 


An independent set of observations based 
on the order of episodes in parallel pas- 
sages arrived at the same general con- 
clusion. Duthoit feels that the graphic 
technique used here presents a vivid pic- 
ture of the harmonies and disharmonies 
found in the order of episodes in the syn- 
optics. De Solages also hopes to publish 
a literary study based on the concordance 
from which these data were derived. 





SALVADOR MUNOZ IGLESIAS 


Literary genre of the infancy gospel in St. Matthew 


The past decade has been a period of rich development in 
Catholic scriptural studies. One special center of interest has 
been the relation between the literary composition of the New 
Testament and Old Testament and Jewish non-biblical writings. 
While never questioning the obvious historical realities con- 
tained in the infancy narrative, Father Musioz Iglesias suggests 
a literary relation between the Matthew infancy gospel and Old 
Testament and midrashic sources. 


“El género literario del Evangelio de la Infancia en San Mateo,” 


Estudios Biblicos, 17 (1958), 243-273. 


I perceive the full meaning of any 
piece of writing the reader must first 
recognize what literary genre its 
author employed. Since, then, the aim 
of a biblical exegete is to find the 
theological content of the inspired 
writings of Sacred Scripture, his 
point of departure must be the liter- 
ary structures that the sacred writers 
used. And when we examine the in- 
fancy gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke we are led to suspect that 
they involve a more complex literary 
device than a simple, objective de- 
scription of facts. 


Main motifs 


But before forming a comprehen- 
sive view of the character of the work, 
an analysis of its various motifs is 
required. Unlike some years ago, to- 
day it is widely admitted that the 
literary motifs of the infancy gospels 
are inspired by Hebrew rather than 
pagan sources. The main motifs in 
Matthew’s infancy gospel are: 1) 
Davidic origin of Jesus, 2) previous 
announcements in dreams, 3) 
slaughter of the Innocents, 4) the 
star of the Magi, 5) flight into Egypt, 
and 6) return to Nazareth. 

Matthew’s account begins with the 
genealogy, by which he affirms that 
Jesus was descended from King 


David. This is established in three 
ways: by the genealogy itself, by ex- 
plicit testimonies quoted in the infancy 
account, and by the fact that Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem, “the town of 
David” (Luke 2:11). 

Matthew’s apologetic intent in pre- 
senting his genealogy is clear from 
the opening line, “The origin of 
Jesus Christ, son of David, the son of 
Abraham” (Matt. 1:1). Both Mat- 
thew and Luke attempted to establish 
the Davidic ancestry of Jesus by their 
genealogies and by explicit testi- 
monies. In Matthew the angel calls 
Joseph “son of David” (1:20); in 
Luke the angel expressly tells Mary 
that Yahweh will give her son “the 
throne of David his father” (1:32). 

Again, in Matthew, the chief priests 
and scribes knew of the prophecy 
of Micah which said the Messiah 
would be born in Bethlehem. When 
Herod is puzzled by the announce- 
ment of the Magi and consults the 
scribes, they quote him this prophecy. 

It is frequently considered an 
axiom on the part of independent 
criticism that the primitive Christian 
community, to fortify its beliefs, in- 
vented facts for which they sought 
confirmatory proof in a previous 
prophecy. Thus Christ’s birth at 
Bethlehem might have been invented 
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to support the Christian belief in 
Jesus as the Messiah and then sub- 
stantiated by recourse to the prophecy 
of Micah. 

The Synoptic Gospels as well as 
early Pauline preaching repeatedly 
testify to Jesus’ descent from David. 
This belief of the Christian com- 
munity appears as primitive as the 
belief in Jesus’ messiahship. On the 
contrary, the birth of Christ in Beth- 
lehem is not stated anywhere in the 
New Testament except in the in- 
fancy gospels. In fact, bystanders 
once argued “This is the Christ.” 
Others rejoined, “Can the Christ 
come from Galilee? Doesn’t the 
Scripture say that it is of the offspring 
of David, and from Bethlehem, the 
village where David lived, that the 
Christ is to come?” (John 7 :40-42). 

Again in verse 52, John records 
the answer of the priests to the ob- 
jection presented by Nicodemus: 
“Search the Scriptures and you will 
see that out of Galilee arises no 
prophet.” This conflicting opinion on 
the part of the people and of the priests 


presents a real difficulty. It supposes 
that all concerned were unaware of 
the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem. 


Birth at Bethlehem 


Hence the shortage of testimonies 
keeps us from declaring with cer- 
tainty the antiquity of the Christian 
belief in Christ’s birth at Bethlehem. 
However, a glance at the various 
opinions of Jewish contemporaries 
regarding the place where the Messiah 
was to be born will convince us that 
there was no apologetic need for the 
first Christians to invent either the 
Davidic ancestry of Jesus or his birth 
in Bethlehem. 

One tendency of contemporary 
Judaism, represented in the Book of 
Jubilees, was to hope that the Messiah 
would be a descendant of Levi, not of 
David. The most common thought 
about the place of his birth was that 
he would present himself in such a 
way that no one would know where 
he came from. That is why the crowds 


are surprised at the simple appearance 
of Jesus: “Yet we know where this 
man is from; but when the Christ 
comes, no one will know where he is 
from” (John 7:27). 

Since opinions of the Jews varied, 
it would have served no useful 
apologetic purpose for the Christians 
to fabricate Jesus’ Davidic origin or 
his birth at Bethlehem. It was not the 
faith that invented the facts, but 
rather the facts which originated and 
imposed the faith. 

The text of Micah adduced by St. 
Matthew in connection with the birth 
of Christ in Bethlehem did not origi- 
nate the belief in this event. But it is 
logical that, given the historical fact, 
the text might be used to confirm it 
and to give it that theological value 
which derives from a divine predic- 
tion in a prophetic text. The mean- 
ing of the text itself (Micah 5:1) is 
rather obscure. 


Announcement in dreams 


The next motif we discover in the 
infancy narrative is the pre-announce- 
ment in dreams of the hero’s birth 
and mission. Three times in the in- 
fancy gospel an angel appears to 
Joseph in dreams: to announce the 
virginal conception, to command the 
flight into Egypt, and to order the 
family’s return to the land of Israel. 
We would like to underline the 
parallel between Matthew’s announce- 
ment of the birth by means of a 
dream and the midrashic legends 
concerning the birth of Moses. 

Exodus does not mention any pre- 
vious announcement of the birth of 
Moses. But the legend that grew up 
around him is prolific in dreams an- 
nouncing his birth. Various legends 
say that his father Amram, his sister 
Miriam, and even Pharaoh dreamed 
of Moses’ birth. 

We read in the Sefer-Zikhronoth 
that the spirit of God came over 
Miriam, and she had a dream in the 
night. Later, she related to her par- 
ents what the dream figure dressed 
in red had said: “Tell your father 
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and your mother that he who will be 
born of them during the night will be 
carried away and thrown into the 
water, and that for him the waters 
will be bisected. And signs and 
prodigies will be brought to pass 
through him. He will save my people 
of Israel and he will be its guide.” 

Undoubtedly some of these legends, 
like the Chronicle of Moses, are of 
very late origin, even as late as the 
tenth century A. D. Yet others, like 
those collected in the Pseudo-Philo 
and in Josephus, are certainly an- 
cient, perhaps antedating Christianity. 
Even granting that the two accounts 
of Moses and of Jesus have no liter- 
ary dependence, it is evident that the 
same motif pervades them. 

A second motif common to the in- 
fancy narratives of Jesus and Moses 
is the royal decree to kill all the 
children of a certain region in order 
to reach the hero of the account. This 
motif contains in the two narratives 
many circumstances that are the 
same. In both there is an announce- 
ment which disturbs the peace of the 
king and his court: in Matthew, the 
inquiry of the Wise Men; in the 
legends about Moses, the dream of 
Pharaoh or the prediction of a scribe. 

In both stories the king decrees 
the death of all the children of a 
locality: in Matthew, the children 
born in Bethlehem during the last 
two years; in the Mosaic legends, all 
the male children who were born of 
the Israelites in Egypt. But the hero, 
in both cases, is saved by the inter- 
vention of God. 


Targum of Jerusalem 


The Targum of Jerusalem concern- 
ing Exod. 1-15 recounts the dream 
of Pharaoh in this way: “Pharaoh 
while sleeping had a dream. Behold 
all of the land of Egypt was placed 
on the pan of a balance scale, and a 
lamb, the son of a sheep, on the other 
pan; and the pan which carried the 
lamb was heavier. He commanded 
that all the wise men of Egypt be 


called and that his dream be recounted 
to them. Immediately Yamens and 
Yimbres, the chiefs of the wise men, 
took up the word and said to Pharaoh, 
‘A son is going to be born in the 
community of Israel who will destroy 
all of Egypt.’ ” 

For that reason Pharaoh, the king 
of Egypt, gave the Jewish midwives 
the order of extermination. Sub- 
stantially the same legend is given 
in the Chronicle of Moses and by 
Josephus, though the latter ascribes 
Pharaoh’s order to the prediction of 
a scribe. 


Similar episodes 


We must note, however, that sim- 
ilar episodes regarding many infants 
are found in the histories of all 
peoples and in the legends of all 
literatures. The basis for all these 
legends is very simple: Every man 
who has power is afraid when he 
hears the announcement of a possible 
rival, and he attempts to rid himself 
of the rival. This has occurred re- 
peatedly among all peoples of all 
times. The simple presence of these 
motifs in various stories neither re- 
futes their historicity nor establishes 
literary dependence. 

In St. Matthew the order for the 
massacre is occasioned by the report 
of the Wise Men who say they have 
seen a star in the East which has an- 
nounced the birth of the king of the 
Jews. This star, however, has no 
literary connection with the theme of 
light shining in the room where the 
hero is born. It is probably not re- 
lated, therefore, with the rays that 
illuminated the house where Moses 
was born, nor with the increase by 
forty-eight which the light of the sun 
acquired on the day of the birth of 
Isaac, nor with the luminous phe- 
nomena which usually accompany the 
angelic apparitions and theophanies. 

However, a resemblance to Mat- 
thew’s account of the star is found 
the midrashic legend about the biru. 
of Abraham. Harowitz gives us this 
version : “When our father Abraham 
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was born, the astrologers said to their 
king Nimrod, ‘A son has been born 
to Terach; get hold of him and give 
him all that he desires.’ Nimrod asks, 
“Why do you say this?’ They an- 
swered, ‘We have seen that on the 
day he was born a star rose and 
devoured four stars in the heavens; 
and this means to us that he will 
make himself master of two worlds.’ ” 

The intent of Nimrod to do away 
with Abraham clearly appears in a 
later legend discovered by Nestle. 
In this version Nimrod is told, “Cer- 
tainly a child has been born who is 
destined to conquer this world and 
the one to come. So give his parents 
all the money which they ask of you 
for the child, and then kill it.” Terach, 
however, saved his son by hiding him 
in a cave for three years. However, 
the impossibility of assigning a date 
to these legends prior to the time 
Matthew wrote reduces the prob- 
ability that he was dependent on 
them. Daniel Vé6lter, for whom the 
account of Matthew is founded on the 
Vita Augusti of Suetonius and on 
the visit of Tiridates to Nero, like- 
wise finds Old Testament parallels 
for the entire passage of the Magi. He 
tries, for instance, to connect the 
motif of the star with the prophecy of 
Balaam: “A star has come forth from 
Jacob, a comet has risen from Israel ; 
and has shattered the temples of 
Moab, and the skull of all the sons 
of Seth” (Num. 24:17). 


Motif of light 


As a matter of fact, the Messianic 
motif of light, which fills the entire 
Old Testament literature, does play 
an important role in the two Gospel 
narratives of the infancy of Christ. 
But it is always identified with the 
Messiah himself. The star of Jacob 
prophesied by Balaam is a personifica- 
tion. It is never an atmospheric phe- 
nomenon, like the star in the story 
of the Magi. 

We believe that in this case Mat- 
thew, whether he is relating a real 
historical fact or describing a sym- 


bolic episode, is moving in a literary 
environment perfectly consonant with 
the Persian origin of the Magi. 

Another episode found only in Mat- 
thew’s account of the infancy gospel 
is the flight into Egypt. The flight is 
completely logical, given the decree to 
slaughter the Innocents. Even on the 
hypothesis that it were a simple liter- 
ary motif, it would not be more than 
an episodic variant within the more 
comprehensive motif of the persecu- 
tion of the hero. 

Volter would look for an inde- 
pendent literary basis in the obscure 
verse of Micah (4:9). But his claim 
seems too forced and to have little 
foundation in contemporary Messianic 
beliefs. It is certain that rabbinic tra- 
dition talked of a disappearance and 
a hiding of a Messiah for a very long 
period of time. But this was not a 
flight from his enemies, and his 
mother did not have to accompany 
him. Either the Gospel did not con- 
sider the parallel of Micah, or fidelity 
to history forced Matthew to separate 
himself completely from the model. 
Rather, the evangelist had in mind the 
care of Moses who twice escaped 
the persecution of the Pharaoh. This 
is suggested by the final motif which 
is considered next. 

The infancy gospel of St. Matthew 
closes with the passage about the re- 
turn to Nazareth. The angel tells 
Joseph : “Those who sought the child’s 
life are dead” (Matt. 2:20). Almost 
the same words are found in Exodus 
when God inspires Moses to return 
from Madian to Egypt. 

The literary dependence on Exodus 
extends to the detailed description of 
the trip. “So Moses took his wife and 
children, with his ass to carry them, 
and returned to Egypt” (Exod. 4: 
20). And the parallel in Matthew: 
“So he arose, and took the child and 
his mother with him, and came into 
the land of Israel” (Matt. 2:21). 

The evangelist has undoubtedly 
seen in this flight of Jesus into Egypt 
and his return to Nazareth a parallel 
with the flight of Moses to Madian 
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and his return to Egypt to free the 
people of Israel. Perhaps the thought 
that Jesus is the true Son of God, 
typically symbolized in the people of 
Israel who were rescued out of Egypt, 
also influenced Matthew. 

If we prescind for the moment from 
the genealogy (which is a kind of 
introduction ), we see that the infancy 
gospel of St. Matthew consists of five 
episodes, each of which is said to ful- 
fill an Old Testament prophecy. The 
virginal conception of Christ is con- 
nected with prophecy in Isa. 7:14; 
the adoration of the Magi recalls 
Micah 5:1-3; the flight into Egypt 
is a fulfillment of Hosea 11:1; the 
slaughter of the Innocents is related 
to Jeremiah 31:15; and the return to 
Nazareth fulfills the words attributed 
to the prophets: “He shall be called 
a Nazarene.” 


Predilection for five 


This five-part structure is surpris- 
ing if we consider that the general 
framework of Matthew’s entire Gos- 
pel also comprises five parts—the 
five famous discourses. Some suspect 
that Matthew’s predilection for the 
number five reveals a deliberate in- 
tention to imitate the author of the 
Pentateuch. Matthew may have 
wanted to reveal the historical paral- 
lelism between Christ and Moses. At 
any rate, a mere glance at Matthew’s 
infancy gospel manifests an unusual 
similarity between the infancy of 
Jesus and that of Moses, as the latter 
is narrated in Exodus and midrash 
literature. 

Thus, the births of the two “saviors 
of Israel” are previously announced 
through a dream or a prophecy. At 
the announcement of Jesus’ birth 
Herod and his court tremble, just as 
Pharaoh and his people trembled at 
the announcement of Moses’ birth. 
And just as Herod consults the 
scribes, Pharaoh consults his astrolo- 
gers. Both tyrants decree a murder 
of children, from which the heroes 
are miraculously saved. In both cases 
the future savior, persecuted and 


away from his people, receives a 
heavenly admonition to return be- 
cause “those who were plotting 
against his life are dead” (Matt. 2:20 
and Exod. 4:20). 

These parallels make very prob- 
able the hypothesis that Matthew was 
imitating the account of Moses’ in- 
fancy. Matthew’s account also con- 
tains frequent allusions to Abraham’s 
life and to Old Testament Messianic 
expectations. This evidence and the 
literary structure of the five episodes 
are certain proof that Matthew wrote 
in the genre of haggadic midrash. 


Not pure fancy 


The haggadic construction used by 
St. Matthew is not necessarily syn- 
onymous with pure fancy. It is simply 
a free way of narrating history by 
adding picturesque details in order 
to highlight the theological teaching, 
which is taken from real historical 
facts. The prevailing religious and 
didactic character of all of Sacred 
Scripture makes possible the use of 
this literary genre. 

The theological teaching of Mat- 
thew in these two chapters is sub- 
stantially the same anyway, whether 
it is a moderate haggadic construc- 
tion or an objective historical ac- 
count. We say “a moderate haggadic 
construction,” because the historicity 
of the central facts is certain. The 
names of the people (Jesus, Joseph, 
Mary, Herod), the Davidic ancestry 
of Jesus and most probably the birth 
in Bethlehem, the virginal conception, 
and the residence in Nazareth are be- 
yond question. 

We admit with Lagrange that 
higher criticism could consider some 
of these facts as legends without deny- 
ing the supernatural character of the 
work of Christ. But, like Lagrange, 
we do not consider necessary either 
the hypothesis of a pure literary in- 
vention with symbolistic meaning or 
that of a folklore production emanat- 
ing from = preliterary tradition. We 
even consider both hypotheses gratui- 
tous and unfounded. 
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From the kernel of the facts which 
really took place, Matthew could 
legitimately deduce his theology: 
Christ fulfilled the Messianic pro- 
phecies ; he is the son of David, born 
of a virgin in Bethlehem; his king- 
dom is universal, but the object of a 
fearsome hostility, over which finally 
he would emerge victorious. 

“In this perspective,” we can con- 
clude with Jean Racette that “it goes 
without saying that St. Matthew has 
not believed nor wished to make others 
believe that everything which he states 


corresponds necessarily to actual 
events. It is possible that he lias in- 
cluded in his narrative one or other 
detail, not because he considered it 
rigorously historical, but simply be- 
cause he believed it peculiarly suited 
to throw into relief some aspect of 
the fundamentally historical event: 
the appearance of the Emmanuel, who 
was born of a virgin at Bethlehem of 
Juda, the Savior Messiah, Light of 
the nations and the King of Israel, 
persecuted by evil, but finally the 
victor over both death and evil.” 


Literary genre of the infancy narrative 


Myles M. Bourke, “The Literary Genus of Matthew 1-2,” The Catholic 


Biblical Quarterly, 22 (1960), 160-175. 


M,.; M. Bourke considers as secondary 
the Jesus-Moses parallelism developed by 
such scholars as Bloch, Laurentin, and 
Mufioz Iglesias in the preceding article. 
Rather, the primary typology in the in- 
fancy narrative is Jesus as Israel in its 
dual meaning of Jacob-Israel and Israel 
the nation. For example, this two-level, 
Israel typology is certain in Matthew's 
account of the temptations in the desert. 
They are the temptations of Israel during 
the Exodus. But the secondary theme of 
Jesus-Moses is also obvious from such de- 
tails as the fast of forty days and forty 
nights recalling Moses’ sojourn on Sinai. 
In establishing his analysis of the infancy 
narrative, Bourke must reinterpret some of 
the incidents. Jesus-as-Israel is clearly in 
Matt. 2:15 (“out of Egypt I will call my 
son”) where the fulfillment quotation 
identifies Jesus with Jacob-Israel and the 
Israelites. The promise to Jacob (“I will 
surely bring you up again” [Gen. 46:4]) 
was fulfilled in the return of Jesus from 
Egypt to the holy land just as it had been 
fulfilled before in the exodus of Israel. 
Moreover, the persecution of Herod may 
well typify Laban’s persecution of Jacob. 
A midrash from the Passover Haggadah 
changes Deut. 26:5 to “an Aramean sought 
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to destroy my father.” Early Jewish Chris- 
tians would have seen a reference to Jesus 
in this. Change one consonant and 
“Aramean” (Laban) becomes “Idumean” 
(Herod). This midrash is thus a possible 
origin for Matt. 2:13-18. 

The fulfillment quotation from Jer. 31:15, 
“a voice was heard in Rama,” ( Matt. 2:18) 
has traditionally been understood as 
Rachel lamenting the murder of her chil- 
dren, the Innocents. But the verse from 
Jeremiah belongs to a context dealing with 
the restoration of Israel, the northern 
kingdom, after its conquest by Assyria. 
Rachel, the mother of Israel, is told to 
stop weeping because her children will re- 
turn in a new exodus. This prophecy was 
later applied to both kingdoms (Israel and 
Juda), and the theme is clearer when 
Deutero-Isaiah interprets Juda’s return 
from Babylonia as another exodus. The 
reference then is to an exile-and-return 
theme. The massacre is not merely an at- 
tempt to destroy the Messiah, but the con- 
comitant of the exile of Jesus, the new 
Israel. Hence, Bourke concludes that in this 
section of Matthew, the Old Testament 
parallel to Jesus of primary importance to 
the author was not Moses but Israel. 





Haggadic midrash 

Bourke believes that the literary genus 
of the infancy gospel is haggadic midrash. 
This opinion is supported by the likely in- 
fluence of haggadic traditions dealing with 
Jacob, Moses, and possibly Abraham (the 
Christmas star) ; the presence of elements 
certainly legendary; and the constant pre- 
occupation to refer the Old Testament 
Scriptures to Jesus. 

In his tentative estimation of the histori- 
cal nucleus of the infancy narrative, Bourke 
excludes certain elements as clearly legend- 
ary: the extraordinary action of the star, 
the disturbance of all Jerusalem at the 
news of Jesus’ birth, Herod's naiveté in 
sending the Magi off unattended. Quite 
improbable is Herod’s summoning the chief 


priests and scribes. And without the guid- 
ing star the visit of the Magi can be 
explained only on a series of unlikely hy- 
potheses. For the rest, no single episode is 
in substance demonstrably unhistorical. 
However, the connections of Joseph’s dream 
(Matt. 1:20) and of the flight and massacre 
with the haggadic traditions suggest edify- 
ing amplification rather than fact. 

Admittedly, the Gospel presents Jesus’ 
ministry, death, and resurrection as events 
which really happened. But it seems a 
thoroughly probable hypothesis that the in- 
troduction is a midrash of deep theological 
insight in which the historical element is 
very slight. This midrash would express 
the entire Gospel theme: Jesus appearing 
as the true Israel and the new Moses. 


“Juda begot Phares and Zara of Thamar” Matt. 1:3 


Renée Bloch in Mélanges bibliques rédigés en l'honneur d’ André Robert, 


(Paris: Bloud and Gay), 381-389. 


I. is well known that, contrary to the 
usual practice, the genealogy of Jesus in 
Matthew contains four names of women: 


Thamar, Rahab, Ruth, and the wife of 
Urias (Bethsabee). Why? Father J.-M. 
Lagrange (in his Evangile selon saint 
Matthieu, 5th ed.) sums up the exegesis of 
the passage in vogue since patristic times: 
Matthew’s mention of these names is a 
sign that God has come for the sake of 
sinners. Father Lagrange notes, however, 
that neither Ruth nor Thamar were sinners 
and suggests another quality which the 
four women have in common: They were 
not Jews. But, as regards Thamar, this 
hypothesis has no biblical foundation. 


Searches Jewish tradition 


Would it not be better exegesis, Renée 
Bloch suggests, to look for the reason why 
Matthew names these women in the Jew- 
ish tradition in which the evangelists were 
nourished rather than in theological con- 
siderations which nothing in the text sug- 
gests? At any rate, Bloch conducts a brief 


search into Jewish tradition to interpret 
Matthew’s reference to Thamar. 

There is no doubt that the account rela- 
tive to Thamar has been inserted into the 
Book of Genesis (38:1-30) in function of 
the posterity of Juda, ancestor of David 
and of the Messiah. The Jewish tradition 
unanimously places in relief the providen- 
tial character of this narrative and strives 
to draw from it the profound meaning of 
the designs of God. Especially useful for 
a study of this tradition is the Palestinian 
Targum. This represents very probably the 
most ancient form of the tradition which 
has been preserved for us and constitutes 
a sort of articulation between the biblical 
text itself and later tradition. 

In the first Palestinian Targum, after 
Juda has recognized as his own the three 
pledges and declared Thamar innocent, 
a divine voice comes down from heaven 
and says: “It is from me that this thing 
comes’; and following this manifestation 
of the divine will the tribunal releases both 
of them. The second Palestinian Targum 
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also mentions the divine voice saying: 
“Both of you are acquitted before the 
tribunal. This thing has come from God.” 

In addition to the Targum, other rab- 
binical sources treat of the religious mean- 
ing o! the narrative. The Midrash Tanhuma 
underlines in a special way the divine 
design and at the same time the mysterious 
meaning of the narrative. It juxtaposes 
the beginning of the biblical account: “And 
Juda went down .. .” with the verse from 
Isaiah, 55:8: “For my thoughts are not 
your thoughts, nor are your ways my 
ways.” It indicates clearly the relation 
between the account and the Messiah: 
“And Juda went down to prepare the way 
for the last redeemer, who is the Messiah 
king, because the Messiah king was to 
come from him.” 

The Midrash Rabbah manifests the 
same preoccupation: “. . . and Juda busied 
himself with taking a woman. And [during 
this time] the Holy One, blessed be he, 
was in the course of creating the light of 
the Messiah king .. . .” The Midrash is 
so taken with the thought that a provi- 
dential design presides over this account 
that it does not hesitate to show the two 
personages, Juda and Thamar, as guided 
by the angels or the spirit of God. 

Clearly, then, the Jewish tradition 
ascribed a Messianic orientation to the 
account of Juda and Thamar. Such was the 


Tinkling brass 


Charles Davis, “Liturgy? Gosh, Yes,” The Clergy Review 44 (November, 1959), 669. 


divine plan: It was necessary that a 
posterity be raised up to Thamar because 
it was from her lineage that the Messiah 
king was to come. This is already the sense 
of the Palestinian Targum’s treatment of 
the birth of Thamar’s sons: “But as he 
drew back his hand, his brother was born. 
Then the woman said, ‘How have you made 
your way forth? Jt is your portion to be 
the stronger: It is you who shall someday 
possess the kingship.” And she named him 
Phares.” It is from this point of view, too, 
that the Midrash will explain the behavior 
of Juda and Thamar; they acted with a 
view toward the Messiah king: “When 
Juda said, ‘She is innocent,’ the Holy 
Spirit manifested himself and said, ‘Thamar 
is not a prostitute and Juda did not wish 
to give himself to fornication with her; 
the matter took place because of me in 
order that the King Messiah might rise 
up from Juda.’” 

Thus, it seems that if the evangelist made 
a place for Thamar in his genealogy, it 
was because he knew the Jewish tradition 
which saw in Thamar not only an ancestor 
of Christ but a woman who had ardently 
desired this grace, this participation in 
the Messianic benediction. By clarifying 
the full religious meaning of the biblical 
account relative to Thamar, the haggadic 
tradition has been able to throw light on 
the Gospel text. 


This may sound like the intellectual snobbery of a theologian, but what is so 
depressing—indeed often heart-rending—is to observe the superficial char- 
acter of so much of our apostolic effort. We refuse to acknowledge the power 
of ideas. We neglect the content of what we preach. We are anxious to devise 
ways and means of getting an ever bigger audience to hear what we say but 
we will not devote the time, effort and discussion necessary to improve the 
quality of what we say. So often it is taken for granted that we are already 
in full possession of what we have to get across, that our possession of it is 
perfect, stable and nicely balanced, so that all we have to do is to work out 
ways and means of getting it across. It never seems to occur to us that people 
sometimes do not listen, because what we tell them is not worth their atten- 
tion and does not meet their legitimate needs and desires. 
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The Gospels and modern exegetes 


David M. Stanley, S.J., “The Conception of Our Gospels as Salvation-History,” 
Theological Studies, 20 (December, 1959), 561-589. 


a M. Stanley, S. J., detects 
an uneasiness among some Catholic 
theologians when they view the 
new freedom characteristic of the 
twentieth-century scriptural renais- 
sance. They seem to be apprehensive 
regarding the exegetes’ new concep- 
tion of what has always been known 
as the “historicity” of the Gospels. 
These same theologians seem to fear 
that the whole structure of Catholic 
apologetics is in danger of collapse 
because certain long-established props 
have been removed by modern Gospel 
criticism. 


Biblical fundamentalism 


Granting that the new approach 
has not always been conducted with 
proper delicacy and prudence, still the 
explanation of opposition to Gospel 
criticism cannot be laid entirely at 
the exegetes’ door. The factor which 
has influenced Catholics is a char- 
acteristically Protestant, biblical 
fundamentalism. 

Essentially, fundamentalism con- 
sists of a conscious and deliberate 
“literal-mindedness” in accepting the 
affirmations of biblical writers with- 
out regard to idiom, context, or lit- 
erary form. Fundamentalism is, in 
fact, a misguided determination to 
cling to a superficial meaning of the 
Bible at all costs—even the cost of 
real understanding. A form of anti- 
intellectualism, it is quite out of 
harmony with that spirit of religious 
inquiry which the Catholic Church 
has always sought to encourage in 
the faithful, and which is the ideal and 
the guiding principle of Catholic 
theology. 

One pernicious effect of the funda- 
mentalist mentality is to expose 
Scripture to serious misunderstanding 
and even ridicule by those who do 
not possess Christian faith. It can, 


moreover, create a harmful dichotomy 
between faith and reason among 
Christians who combine a well de- 
veloped literary or scientific educa- 
tion with religious instruction that is 
uncritical and intellectually unsound. 
In the 1943 encyclical, Divino Af- 
flante Spiritu, Pope Pius XII lays 
down two important principles which 
run directly counter to the funda- 
mentalist position: (1) The supreme 
law of interpretation is that by which 
we discover and determine what the 
writer meant to say; and (2) there 
are only very few texts of the Bible 
whose meaning has been declared by 
the Church’s authority, nor are those 
more numerous about which there is 
a unanimous opinion of the holy 
Fathers. What application do these 
two norms have to Gospel study? 


Distinctive genius 


How does one, according to Pius 
XII, determine the sacred writer’s 
meaning ? It is done, in the first place, 
by discerning “the distinctive genius 
of the sacred writer.” For it is clear 
that each of the four evangelists has 
presented the one Gospel according 
to his personal understanding of it 
and by means of those aspects of the 
person and mission of Jesus which 
struck him particularly. 

Mark’s principal theme is that the 
Incarnate Son of God, Jesus Christ, 
has realized his vocation as the Serv- 
ant of God in his public life, his death, 
and resurrection. The Matthean Gos- 
pel is concerned chiefly with Jesus 
and his redemptive work as connected 
with the mystery of the Church, 
through which he, Emmanuel, will 
remain with us until the end of time. 
For Luke, Jesus is primarily the 
Savior, whose message of mercy and 
salvation provides the God-given 
answer to the religious aspirations 
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of the Hellenistic world for which 
Luke writes. John’s Gospel presents 
Jesus as God’s Son, the Word. John 
stresses the sacramental quality of 
Jesus’ actions as “signs” to men, 
revealing his unseen Father. 


implausible harmonizations 


The papal insistence upon the hu- 
man character of the Bible is note- 
worthy. The encyclical makes it very 
clear that belief in God’s primary 
authorship of the sacred books must 
not be misunderstood; we must not 
attempt implausible “harmonizations” 
of various Gospel accounts of the same 
episode, forcing them to agree where 
they actually differ in detail. The 
proper method entails careful research 
into the inspired author’s background, 
culture, and manner of writing. 

We must not overlook the profound 
differences separating our modern, 
occidental point of view from that 
of the ancient Near East. “Frequently 
the literal sense’’ of the biblical writer, 
the pope warns, “is not so obvious” 
to us today. Consequently, to grasp 
the author’s meaning, the rules of 
grammar and philology are not al- 
ways sufficient. We must invoke the 
aid of history, arche ‘ogy, ethnology, 
and even psychology. Most important 
of all, we must study each type of 
literary effect in order to master the 
modes of expression through which 
the sacred writers set down what they 
had in mind. 

The interpreter must constantly 
bear in mind the special purpose, the 
religious purpose, of biblical history. 
The biblical conception of history is 
that God has intervened in the world 
of man through specific events, per- 
sonalities, and human utterances. The 
intelligibility to be found in the bib- 
lical narratives is that of a divine, 
not a human pattern. It is best ex- 
pressed as a “mystery” in the Pauline 
and Johannine sense, God’s revelation 
in time to men of his eternal plan 
for the world’s salvation. This mystery 
is disclosed to us in two stages: one 
incomplete and rudimentary, in the 
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Old Testament; the other, complete 
and definitive, through Jesus Christ, 
to the Church of the New Testament. 
This genre of history we call salva- 
tion-history, the story of God’s self- 
revelation to us. 

It follows that the historicity of 
the Gospel narratives is not as simple 
as some apologetics manuals would 
lead us to think. The evangelists’ pur- 
pose was quite different from that of 
the modern-day historian; their aim 
primarily was to testify to the divine- 
human fact of God’s intervention in 
human history. The means they chose 
to express this intervention vary from 
parables to eyewitness accounts ; they 
also include popular traditions, family 
reminiscences, genealogies of a special 
kind, and legendary material. Hence 
the supreme importance of careful at- 
tention to the secondary literary 
forms found in the Gospels. If our 
apologetics is to be valid, we must 
make it clear that the Magi-story, for 
instance, is not “historical” in the 
sense in which the narrative of the 
Crucifixion may be called “historical.” 


A priorism ruled out 


Speaking more generally of the 
great richness of biblical literary 
forms, Pius XII states that “the sacred 
books need not exclude any of the 
ancient Near Eastern forms of ex- 
pression in human language, provided 
they are compatible with the divine 
holiness and truthfulness.” Thus that 
ingenuous a priorism habitually found 
in the fundamentalist interpretation 
of the Bible is effectively ruled out. 
The exegete “must ask himself how 
far this form of expression of literary 
genre employed by the sacred writer 
may contribute to the true and gen- 
uine interpretation.” 

The second basic principle of 
Catholic hermeneutics stated in 
Divino Afflante Spiritu is that only 
a tiny sector of the many affirmations 
in the Bible has received any authori- 
tative interpretation. Stanley believes 
that is perhaps the most important 
statement of the encyclical. The pope 





wants to give the Catholic exegete 
full liberty in his search for solutions 
to many important problems. We 
often meet the tendency of some 
Catholics to cling doggedly to what 
they consider to be the “traditional” 
explanation of a scriptural passage. 
They sincerely feel that in this way 
they are being most orthodox, when 
in point of fact there is no theologi- 
cally significant tradition existing. 


not conflict with Catholic doctrine, 
any explanation of the great bulk of 
scriptural texts, whether given by the 
fathers or by ancient theologians or 
by modern exegetes, is as good or bad 
as the reasons set down for it. In- 
deed, today’s biblical scholar may 
quite conceivably provide a far more 
satisfactory explanation of a scriptural 
difficulty than his predecessors. More- 
over, he is through this encyclical 


A point clarified by this papal di- 
rective is the concept of “private 
interpretation.” Provided that it does 


invited to attempt to do so. The term 
“new” is not to be used as though it 
were a stigma. 





“Meeting God” in Scripture 


Gustave Weigel, S.J., Faith and Understanding in America (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1959), 118-119. 


. It is inspiring to say that we encounter God and his Christ in Scripture. 
It is a scintillating phrase. However, it is clearly a metaphor. I know what 
it means to meet John Jones on the street. But certainly I do not meet God 
in that way in the Bible or in any other historical framework. . . . What 
Barth and other Neo-Orthodox theologians mean by meeting God in the 
Scripture is that they had an experience, singular and exhilarating, while 
reading or pondering the scriptural affirmations. They then attach the 
experience to a reality, but neither they nor anyone else knows whether 
the attachment is valid or not. We do not know, nor do they, whether or 
not they have merely rationalized their experience or whether they have 
personified a stimulus whose true nature they do not understand. . . . Until 
Barth and his colleagues can explain just what this “meeting” is, they will 
not be able to move men. It is not fair to harp on “meeting” God, because 
Barth cannot wish to say that we meet God as we meet John Jones, and 
therefore he is using the word “meeting” in a different sense. One cannot 
help but desire an explanation of this basic word. 
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The historicity of Jesus and recent exegesis 
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Can a historical biography of Jesus be written? This question 


of the historicity of Jesus was raised in the early twenties by 

the school of Form Criticism, and the views of its founder, Rudolf 
Bultmann, have dominated the debate ever since. Recently, 
however, there has been a marked shift in the opinion of the 
majority of exegetes away from his radical skepticism. Father 
Rigaux gives first a critique of Form Criticism, then describes 
the attitude toward it of nearly every exegete of importance 
since the twenties. Finally he gives his own analysis and 


solution to the problem. 


“L’historicité de Jésus devant l’exégése récente,’’ Reyue Biblique, 65 (1958), 481-522. 


4 Catholic pioneer Lagrange de- 
clared in 1928, “The only Life of 
Christ that can be written is the Gos- 
pels.” In this he was re-formulating 
Harnack’s licentiate thesis, “There 
can be no such book as a Life of 
Christ.” The same view dominates the 
three important 1956-57 volumes, en- 
titled Jesus by Bornkamm, Stauffer, 
and Grundmann, though these repre- 
sent widely diverging critical horizons. 


Historie und Geschichte 


Perhaps the starting point of this 
trend must be recognized in a confer- 
ence published in 1896 by Martin 
Kahler entitled “The Jesus of actual 
fact (historisch) versus the Christ of 
history (geschichtlich) and of the 
Bible” : since the fantasies of “biogra- 
phers” cannot attain to the alleged 
Jesus of actual fact, let us concentrate 
on the Jesus of the faith of the early 
community. Aided by Wrede and 
Wellhausen, this trend grew despite 
conservative opposition, until it at- 
tained a name in “Form-Criticism” 
and a most vocal spokesman in Ru- 
dolf Bultmann. 

Like all the theological extremists 
who precede him, Bultmann ap- 
proaches the problem with a closed 
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philosophy in which any suspicion 
of the supernatural is irreconcilable 
with modern scientific thought; 
miracles, incarnation, and resurrec- 
tion have no foundation in history but 
only in myths. Bultmann, however, 
does not reject all theology in the 
name of history, as did the liberals. 
Under the influence of Kierkegaard 
and Heidegger he joins the opposi- 
tion to historicism and elaborates in- 
stead a science of interpretation based 
upon a distinction between Historie 
(facts) and Geschichte (that element 
of the past which can influence our 
personal experiences). 

The story of Jesus interests us, 
he maintains, not because of the facts 
which occurred, but because of the 
faith born in us by the preaching of 
those facts. Thus the apostolic 
kerygma is primary, not because it 
establishes the historicity of Jesus, but 
because it sets us in a position where 
we must accept or refuse the message 
God is addressing to us through it. 

Bultmann’s religion, sincere as it 
is, is rooted in Protestant fideism. 
For him faith can dispense with fact. 
Indeed, faith should not be founded 
upon motives of credibility which, he 
maintains, contaminate it with the 





material and the temporal. Faith 
should be gratuitous, total, and un- 
conditioned. Nor can faith be limited 
by rational examination which gives 
at best relative certitude. 

Bultmann holds, moreover, that we 
have no neutral and historically valid 
sources for the history of Jesus. The 
Synoptic Gospels as well as the writ- 
ings of Paul and John were only testi- 
monies of the faith of their authors, 
fragmentary besides, and falsified by 
legends. Thus the Jesus of faith masks 
forever the Jesus of history. 


Re-examination needed 


Many signs indicate that the keryg- 
matic school of exegesis has felt the 
need to re-examine its own founda- 
tions. The ideas of Bultmann, despite 
their value in revitalizing Protestant- 
ism, are now finding marked resist- 
ance in Germany and Switzerland. 
Karl Jaspers protests that when the 
gospel-message is claimed accessible 
only in modern thought-categories, 
there is nothing to prevent it “from 
fading away into the mere compre- 
hension which man has of himself in 
that message.” 

Even the disciples of Bultmann are 
taking another tack. Kasemann wrote 
in 1954-57 that one could not deny 
that the evangelists proclaimed the 
kerygma as though it took its origin 
in the terrestrial Jesus. Faith is not 
a spontaneous creation, a satellite 
which never had a launching pad. 
Moreover, the center of the Gospels 
was not a preaching, nor a moral sys- 
tem, nor a philosophy, but a person: 
Jesus. He is the enigma we must 
solve. So Bornkamm’s Jesus. 

Nils Alstrup Dahl, the learned pro- 
fessor of Oslo, brings great authority 
to the question. Displeased with Bult- 
mann’s mixing his own ideas with 
those of the sacred writers, Dahl 
states that, although faith is not tied 
to history, it cannot ignore history; 
faith without a fact centered upon a 
person is, in effect, Docetism. 

Hermann Diem, a Barthian of Tii- 
bingen, reproaches Bultmann for his 


separating the theological point of 
view from the historical. There is 
one valid question, he maintains: 
What did Christ announce concern- 
ing himself? He concludes that the 
Jesus of faith is the Jesus of history. 

A recent work by Walter Grund- 
mann, from behind the iron curtain, 
is essentially conservative. Let us 
admit, he says, that at the end of our 
critical work we find only the faith 
of the primitive community. When 
we analyze the contents of that faith, 
we find that belief in the Resurrec- 
tion is its essential point. The Resur- 
rection declares the omnipotence of 
the historical Jesus. 

The Jesus of Ethelbert Stauffer is 
a sensational literary achievement, 
finding the historical Jesus more at- 
tainable in John.than in the synoptics ! 


Skeptics in minority 


English authors in general have 
little sympathy for the existential 
speculations of Bultmann. Vincent 
Taylor posed the question: Is it 
possible to write a life of Jesus? He 
gave an answer in 1941 and again in 
1952 in which he rejected the skepti- 
cal position and encouraged exegetes 
to work with more confidence upon 
the history of Jesus. 

T. W. Manson held the same view, 
while Ian Henderson and A. M. 
Hunter oppose Bultmann in his basic 
presuppositions. Other authors, how- 
ever, among them R. H. Lightfoot, 
A. Farrer, J. N. Sanders, and F. C. 
Grant have shown themselves more 
sympathetic to Formgeschichte. To 
sum up, skeptical writers are gener- 
ally in a clear minority relative to 
Protestant conservatives and the 
unanimous Catholic group. Cullmann 
declares anew: “The Life of Jesus 
is fundamental to any Christology.” 

Let us now consider the problem 
itself under the aspects of theology, 
literary criticism, and history. Protes- 
tants and Catholics are agreed that it 
is possible to make an objective study 
without any need for renouncing their 
faith. In particular, they are unani- 
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mous in rejecting three presupposi- 
tions which form a line of demarcation 
between themselves and their col- 
leagues. 

1) Not every statement which pro- 
ceeds from the faith of the early Chris- 
tians can constitute a valid historical 
testimony. 

2) Every statement of the Gospels 
which tends to prove the historicity 
of the words and facts ought to be 
suspect. 

3) The less a narrative contains 
the supernatural, the better chance 
it has to be ancient and authentic. 

The Catholic theologian does not 
acknowledge the legitimacy of a total 
abdication of reason in making the 
act of faith. Although the act of faith 
is not the end product of a process 
of reasoning nor of historical in- 
vestigation, it supposes a judgment 
of credibility and credence. 


Demythologizing 


Faith does not in any way prevent 
a believer from doing the work of a 
historian. It is by the methods proper 


to history that he solves the problems 
of authenticity, place, date, literary 
genre, and sources of a sacred book. 
True, faith admits the apostolic col- 
lege and the early community were 
guided by the Spirit of God, that both 
God and the author collaborated in 
the writing of the sacred books; but 
this does not mean that God dictated 
the books. The human author’s per- 
sonal psychology is allowed its nor- 
mal activity. Thus the acceptance of 
the sacred character of the writings 
does not prevent an investigation of 
the literary processes. 

The Catholic theologian can admit 
that in the Synoptics there are dif- 
ferent layers of tradition, each with 
its proper historical value. He can 
admit also the need of demythologiz- 
ing, if one understands by that the 
reduction of the cosmic system of the 
ancients to our modern conceptions. 
On the other hand, elements which 
cannot be historically verified, for 
example, the virgin birth, the trans- 
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figuration, the temptations of Jesus, 
are accepted as true by virtue of faith. 

Formgeschichte studies the dif- 
ferent literary forms into which the 
sayings of Jesus and the accounts of 
his deeds have been cast. It aims at 
determining the strata of thought, tra- 
ditions, and life discernible in the 
Gospel narratives. It distinguishes 
three phases: Jesus and his hearers, 
the oral tradition, and the writings 
of the Church at its beginnings. Di- 
belius and Bultmann have established 
different classifications of the sayings 
and facts to which they attribute dif- 
ferent degrees of authenticity and 
historicity. 

Both Dibelius and Bultmann relate 
a theory about history to this classifi- 
cation. Dibelius places the preaching 
reflected in the entire synoptic tradi- 
tion at the origin of the whole spiritual 
production of the community. He 
states that this preaching alone has 
created the tradition. Bultmann con- 
siders this position exaggerated since 
the edification of the community as 
well as apologetical and polemical 
factors seem to have had a part in 
the process. He maintains that the 
kerygma of the primitive Church is 
at the origin of the tradition. 


Believers and Formgeschichte 


The skepticism of Formgeschichte 
has not prevented believing authors 
such as Cerfaux, Benoit, and Wiken- 
hauser from using its literary method 
with certain reservations. They main- 
tain that the preaching of the com- 
munity can in no way be credited 
with the creativity necessary to ex- 
plain the birth of Christianity. As 
Benoit writes: “The crowd reflects 
and amplifies the impulses it receives, 
but it must be given these impulses ; 
it does not create them.” 

With these reservations, the results 
of Formgeschichte are considerable : 
1) In the Synoptics one can detect 
traces of editorial procedures by 
means of internal criticism and com- 
parison of the Gospels themselves. 
2) There are passages in which this 





editorial work was an adaptation to 
the apologetical needs of the infant 
Church. In addition to the Gospels 
themselves, polemical matters, cult, 
and the internal organization of the 
Church were the concerns of the 
authors. 3) Hence, one must verify 
the historical authenticity of each of 
the recorded sayings and facts. One 
must proceed from the Gospels back 
to the sources, and from the sources 
to Jesus himself. The historical verac- 
ity of the Gospels is not endangered 
by such work; rather their sources 
are purified and made more fruitful. 

Recently the interest of scholars 
has been centered upon a study and 
evaluation of the small units which 
make up the Synoptic Gospels. This 
study, Redaktionsgeschichte, has 
shown that it is possible for literary 
criticism to work through Matthew 
and Luke to sources which are older 
and independent of Mark. In the face 
of these sources, we see that the syn- 
optic authors have reacted as genuine 
“authors” in that each has his own 
purpose and employs his own means. 


Historical questions 


Three distinct answers are given 
to the problem of the historicity of the 
Synoptic Gospels: 1) Some hold for 
a strict correspondence between the 
texts and reality. 2) Others undertake 
to distinguish between the exact words 
of Christ and subsequent elaborations. 
3) Finally, the skeptics either deny 
that the synoptics can ever show us 
Jesus as he really was; or, while ad- 
mitting historicity for some facts, 
they deny it for others found in the 
kerygma, such as the Messianic con- 
sciousness and the Resurrection. 

The first of these positions ignores 
the problem and cannot be justified 
either by faith or by scholarship. The- 
ologians agree now that the inerrancy 
of Scripture applies only where there 
is a formal judgment on the part of 
the author. The second seems to us 
the only position tenable. Many who 
have been disillusioned by skepticism 
are returning to this position. 


The third answer presents to us a 
Jesus of history of whom we know 
nearly nothing and a Jesus of faith, 
Messiah and Savior by his Resur- 
rection. These two Jesuses are re- 
lated only by a vague act of God. 
perceived in the words of Jesus, which 
place before the hearer the choice. the 
risk of self-commitment. This philo- 
sophical-historical explanation cannot 
camouflage the fact that it gives no 
guarantee of the Jesus of the syn- 
optics, as he is presented either before 
or after his crucifixion. Let us reduce 
recent research on this problem to 
five points. 


1) The historicity of Jesus 


At the level of the editing done by 
the synoptics, the classical argument 
for the historical value of the testi- 
mony of the Gospels still holds good. 
The evangelists were well-informed, 
conscientious witnesses whose fidelity 
to the tradition of the primitive 
Church is guaranteed by the watchful 
presence and authority of the apostles. 

The synoptics’ use of oral and writ- 
ten sources strengthens this authority 
rather than weakens it, since it places 
the testimony closer to the facts 
themselves. The literary dependence 
in evidence shows a care for fidelity 
and continuity sufficient to carry an 
account, once it is jixed in its form, 
throughout the whole tradition. Its 
source could only have been the faith- 
ful memory and the eye-witness testi- 
mony of the servants of the Word. It 
is thus that we attain to Jesus; and 
the relation of eye-witnesses to the 
evangelists’ reports maintains its pri- 
macy, despite the ease with which 
Dibelius and Bultmann shake off that 
generation of disciples who had seen 
the Master during his ministry or 
after his Resurrection. 

If one admit that the Synoptic Gos- 
pels were constructed in several steps 
due to the primitive church and sub- 
sequently transformed before a final 
redactor put his personal imprint on 
them, then the probicm of the history 
of Jesus changes its aspect. We re- 
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duce the evangelists’ testimony to a 
state of dependence on a prior redac- 
tion of deeds and words, and erect 
between the events of Christ’s life and 
the synoptic redaction a no-man’s- 
land in which faith, it is claimed, has 
strangled history. 

Is it possible, then, when con- 
fronted with the affirmations of the 
primitive Christian tradition, to reach 
a certain scientific knowledge of the 
deeds and words, of the life and per- 
son of Jesus? There are two ways to 
answer this question: One is to ex- 
amine the particular points—the dis- 
courses, parables, miracles, Messianic 
consciousness, Resurrection—and to 
show the illegitimacy of sterile skep- 
ticism; the other, which we shall 
attempt, is to make an over-all judg- 
ment of the data. 


2) The affirmation of the witnesses 


After the work of literary criticism 
has marked off the various strata of 
the tradition, there remains a sub- 
stratum which cannot be reduced to 
influences of Judaism, Hellenism, or 


any other current of thought. There is 
in this substratum one fundamental 
element which is central, which uni- 
fies all the literary genres as well as 


strata of the tradition. It is the 
unanimous affirmation of the sources 
and witnesses that their faith is linked 
to real facts, to a known time and 
place, to really existing persons. 

An analysis of these facts shows 
them to be in continuity and, at the 
same time, in discontinuity with the 
milieu in which they occurred. The 
continuity assures their authenticity ; 
the discontinuity postulates a cause 
for the break in the flow of history. 
We shall now attempt to show that 
the most obvious explanation of this 
unique unanimity of affirmation on 
the part of the witnesses and the mat- 
ter of their testimony is to admit the 
historicity of the person and of the 
work of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The disciples of Bultmann are see- 
ing more clearly that fidelity to the 
apostolic kerygma imposes acceptance 
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(in the name of that kerygma itself) 
of an historical basis. And thereby the 
alleged distinction between Historie 
and Geschichte is shattered. Wit- 
nessed facts become again the origin 
and justification of faith. 

Besides, the New Testament au- 
thors not only affirmed that the facts 
reported by them were true but also 
that the kerygma was true only in so 
far as the facts were true. Notice the 
words of St. Paul: “If Christ has not 
risen, vain then is our preaching, vain 
too is your faith” (1 Cor. 15:14). 

The other New Testament authors 
also attributed to the historical Jesus 
the origin of their faith, their detach- 
ment from Judaism, their preaching, 
and the organization of the faithful 
into a community. Let us take two 
examples. The master of the Old 
Testament was Moses, God’s in- 
terpreter and mediator. His inter- 
preters were the Scribes and Phari- 
sees. Jesus, however, does not 
continue the authority of Moses but 
surpasses it. With his “But I say” 
he lays down an absolute legislation, 
speaking, not as the Scribes and 
Pharisees, but with his own authority. 
How could this new attitude in the 
face of Moses, of Judaism, of the Law 
come into being if a real Jesus were 
not the origin of it? 

More striking yet are the exhorta- 
tory demands of Jesus’ words. Here 
we are far indeed from ordinary 
moral precepts. Never were phrases 
spoken with such an absolute, illumi- 
nating, liberating authority. The 
inimitable words of the Master with 
their cutting, pregnant significance 
do not hold their authority from the 
value of their wisdom content. Rather 
they create what they signify, touch- 
ing man at his depth, transforming 
the relations between men with the 
establishment of a simple, yet never- 
yet-realized ideal: Love one another, 
love your enemies. 

Such precepts suppose in their 
hearers a veneration and a loving 
obedience which could never be a 
literary creation nor a mental sug- 





gestion, but only a real, personal re- 
lationship. Jesus is not for the Church 
the greatest of the apostles, nor an 
Elijah, nor a Jeremiah. His name was 
not first Son of God, the Son, Lord, 
Messiah, but Jesus of Nazareth, son 
of Mary. It would be miraculous in- 
deed if anonymous forces created 
such a character as the Jesus of the 
Gospels, preaching such a doctrine. 

Whatever be the biblical or profane 
parallels on the “form” level, on the 
“redaction” level the synoptics had 
the firm intention of writing a true 
history according to their own new 
and original conception of history. To 
H. Riesenfeld, the Gospels were de- 
veloped neither from kerygmatic for- 
mulas nor from sermons in Acts; 
rather they belong to a genre of the 
Old Testament prophetic books where 
we find a mixture of biographical 
traditions and oracles. These tradi- 
tions, however, were not composed 
for individual and private readings 
but for the community. 


3) Mode of transmission 


The community, critics have 
proved, adapted the data to apologetic 
and polemic needs. But it no less vig- 
orously safeguarded faithfulness to 
the received version of the facts. Tra- 
dition has assigned to the apostles 
and their words a character which 
rapidly became sacred. It is iinpossi- 
ble that the words of Jesus did not 
enjoy a similar authority. 

The community as such can adapt, 
granted, but it cannot create. Besides, 
very early, that is, before 51 A.D., 
there was in the community a clear 
consciousness of the mode of trans- 
mission of the kerygma: the para- 
dosis, tradition. The apostle was a 
legate of God; the gospel was en- 
trusted to him. This tradition ex- 
tended itself to both content and form, 
thus making a tight liaison between 
faith and history. 

The synoptics do not offer specula- 
tion, but facts—real persons, situa- 
tions, and happenings—brought forth 


from their own historical background. 
In short, Jesus is placed in space and 
time. We can affirm, moreover, that 
the facts thus narrated are in both 
continuity and discontinuity with the 
milieu in which they are situated. 


4) Continuity and discontinuity 


There is historical continuity. Jesus 
was born under Herod and died under 
Pontius Pilate. The geography of the 
authors is without fault. Jesus’ lan- 
guage is Aramaic; the form and 
movement of his thought is Semitic ; 
the images used are Galilean. The 
men who surround him, his hearers 
and disciples attached to their boats, 
his enemies, the Pharisees and Scribes 
—all are of the period, and their re- 
ligious preoccupations are those of 
the times. The pure and the impure, 
the Law and the Sabbath, the demons 
and the angels, the kingdom of God 
and the end of the world, Jerusalem 
and its political turmoil—all of these 
things, social, religious, and political, 
implicit rather than described, fit 
perfectly the narrative of Jesus. 

Yet there is not a page of the Gos- 
pels which does not bear the mark of 
discontinuity. A few examples suf- 
fice. As Qumran has proved, a re- 
form could be conducted only in 
reference to Moses; and we have 
seen already Jesus’ unique relation- 
ship to Moses and the Law in trans- 
cending them. Notice also that the 
traditional Messianic themes, Son of 
David, Son of Man, have in the Syn- 
optics a new and different content. 
That the kingdom of David was to be 
the kingdom of the parables, that the 
Servant of Isaiah would be crucified 
to rise again, that the Son of Man in 
Daniel would be both humble and ex- 
alted—one could know only by seeing 
them realized in facts. No prophet 
before had ever assumed the role of 
founder, legislator, center of a moral 
system, revealer of divine paternity. 

Besides a break with the world of 
the Old Testament, there was also a 
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violent break with the world sur- 
rounding Jesus—his violent death 
coming after a sequence of misunder- 
standing, hostility, and rejection by 
the Jews. Finally, the nature of that 
break may be seen by comparing the 
attitudes of the monks of Qumran 
and the synoptic tradition with those 
of Moses and the Law. 

Both are radical movements. Qum- 
ran replaces a law by another law 
and interprets the writings of the 
prophets in an utopian perspective 
of the final war; whereas the Gospel 
causes the Law to give way to faith 
and fills the new order with the 


ing through the Spirit. The response 
of the new faithful consists entirely in 
the total “yes” in response to the 
existing, acting Jesus who commands, 
“Follow me!” 


5) Unity in variation 


The problem of continuity and dis- 
continuity of the gospel data is pres- 
ent not only in their relation to the 
outside world but at the very heart 
of primitive traditions. Noteworthy 
variations, in according with the aims 
of the respective authors, do not efface 
but rather stress an underlying unity. 
It is a unity of faith and history in 


permanent presence of the Lord work- a definition of the person Jesus Christ. 


More on the biblical revival 
McDonald, Joseph, “‘Apologetics and the Historicity of the Gospels,” 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 96 (1960), 272-285. 


Stuhlmueller, Carroll, C. P., ‘Catholic Biblical Scholarship and College Theology,” 
Thomist, 23 (1960), 533-563. ) 


Father McDonald retraces the onslaughts and contributions of modern 
biblical criticism, reminding us that we must reject the liberal critics’ anti- 
supernatural philosophical presuppositions, as well as any too narrow concept 
of historicity. Then he exhorts the biblical scholar to (1) a close examination 
of the primitive Christian community as it manifests itself in Acts and in 
the Epistles; and (2) a thorough conservative literary criticism of the 
Gospels that can be brought into the service of apologetics. 

Father Stuhlmueller sketches the history of the Catholic biblical revival 
from Trent to the present, calling Divino Afflante Spiritu (1943) the biblical 
scholar’s Magna Carta. Then he distills the principal elements in the revival : 
a broader concept of historicity, and the oral, living, liturgical nature of the 
Old Testament tradition. He concludes that the theological use of Scripture 
as a “conglomeration of unrelated sentences” should be dropped; the teacher 
should “trace the slow, organic, living growth” of doctrine from one era to 
another, through the Old Testament into the New. (Compare with the 
Alonso-Schékel proposal in the following digest.) He appends an annotated 
list of thirty periodicals which will assist the teacher of college theology in 
keeping abreast of biblical studies. 
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LUIS ALONSO-SCHOKEL, S.J. 


The “proof from Scripture” in theology 


Father Alonso-Schokel explores the historical origins of the 
thesis method of teaching theology. He finds that this method as 
it is presently used tends to limit and to distort the message 

of Scripture by placing it in a polemical context. 

Finally he suggests some practical ways in which this 


distortion can be avoided. 


“Argument d'Ecriture et théologie biblique dans / enseignement 


théologique,”” 


Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 91 (1059), 337-354. 


£t relationship between dogmatic 
and biblical theology has given rise 
to much discussion in recent years. 
Here we shall not enter into the larger 
aspects of this relationship. We re- 
strict ourselves to its bearing on the 
problem of teaching theology. 


Students skeptical 


Even though dogma and Scripture 
professors on the same faculty share 
a common educational task, they fre- 
quently express misgivings about 
some of the things their colleagues 
are teaching. The dogma professors 
complain : “The exegetes are destroy- 
ing our arguments from Scripture 
without giving us anything in their 
place.” The Scripture scholars retort : 
“The theologians not only restrict the 
scope of Scripture by focusing their 
attention on a relatively limited num- 
ber of verses, but give an inadequate 
exegesis of the verses they do use.” 
As a result, theology students grow 
skeptical of the scriptural argument 
and often side with the exegetes in a 
desire to be up-to-date. The student 
frequently finds it impossible to main- 
tain a sense of balance between the 
opposing forces. 

Let us first consider the general 
cause of this problem—theological 
specialization. Then we can examine 
the two separate currents which have 
resulted from this specialization : the- 


ology teaching based on the manuals, 
and critical analysis of Scripture. 
Finally we shall look into the way 
that method is related to mental atti- 
tudes and see how a modification of 
method may help to reconcile some of 
the conflicting viewpoints. 

The present brand of theological 
teaching is the result of a long 
evolution. But one of its distinctive 
elements can be traced to the com- 
paratively recent past: It was only in 
the last century that the present em- 
phasis on specialization began. This 
specialization decreased, but did not 
eliminate, the contact between dog- 
matic theologians and the Scripture 
professors. The dogma professor has 
at least some acquaintance with mod- 
ern biblical study before he begins to 
concentrate on his specialty. And be- 
cause the Scripture scholar begins his 
special studies with a licentiate in 
theology, he is familiar with the 
methods of dogmatic theology. 

As the two pursue their specialties, 
however, their mutual contacts grow 
fewer. Once they begin to teach, they 
do not always maintain these con- 
tacts. Thus specialization, highly 
beneficial in itself, involves dangers 
which need to be recognized. 

The evolution of theological studies 
did not begin just in the last century. 
Biblical studies, for example, fall into 
three historical periods : the patristic, 
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medieval, and modern. The patristic 
age emphasized the use of the original 
Greek or of Greek translations of the 
Hebrew text. Verse by verse com- 
mentary militated against an appre- 
ciation of the organic unity of Scrip- 
ture, and there was little interest in 
Scripture’s historical setting. Dog- 
matic and moral theology, as yet not 
independent disciplines, were incorpo- 
rated into commentaries on Scripture. 
Medieval scholasticism introduced 
new principles into biblical study. 
Grammatical and philological tech- 
niques that had been developed by 
the Jews passed first to Spain and 
then into France and all Europe. Dur- 
ing this period the Bible was divided 
into chapters and verses by Stephen 
Langton and Hugh of Saint-Cher. As 
a result, the Bible’s organic wholeness 
gained no more attention than it had 
during the patristic era. And the Bible 
was regarded as a depository of quot- 
able phrases, called “authorities.” 
The final stage in the evolution of 
biblical study began in the seven- 
teenth century with the studies of 
Richard Simon and M. A. Capeiii. We 
shall see more of this stage shortly. 


Daring innovation 


The evolution of the methods used 
in teaching dogmatic theology is well 
known. In the Middle Ages theology 
gradually developed as an independ- 
ent science making use of the “sen- 
tences,” or collected opinions of the 
fathers. Abelard introduced a daring 
innovation by juxtaposing contrary 
or even contradictory opinions of the 
fathers on questions which were not 
of faith. Abelard’s method of thesis 
and antithesis naturally encouraged 
discussion and personal study much 
more than the simple citation of 
“sentences” without the element of 
controversy. 

In the twelfth century Aristotle’s 
logical works entered the Western 
world and his dialectic method soon 
took over theological thought. Oral 
disputations were held and later writ- 
ten down in the form of “disputed 
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questions.” All theological problems 
were developed by the new method 
with one important exception: Aris- 
totelian rules of logic did not permit 
a dialectic treatment of dogmatic 
truths. The dialectic method was even 
used in the exegesis of Scripture. 


Neat formulas 


The last two centuries constitute 
the latest stage of the evolution. The 
thesis is no longer a problem to be 
solved as it was in the Aristotelian 
or scholastic dialectic. Rather it has 
become a fact or truth to be defended. 
Such an evolution was quite natural 
since every science tends to develop 
precise, neat formulas which are easily 
transmitted to the students and easily 
learned. This method characterizes 
the theological manuals today. 

These manuals, relying completely 
on the thesis method—a method good 
in itself—are exposed to a serious 
danger. Formulas easily degenerate 
into formalism and they allow the less 
perceptive student to be satisfied with 
a sort of nominalism. This danger 
exists particularly in the “proof from 
Scripture.” In the thesis method as 
it is usually employed, the richness of 
the Bible is restricted by the demands 
of a formula, the Old Testament is 
scarcely mentioned, and texts which 
require literary analysis are too 
readily forced into a syllogism. 

The principal difficulty with the 
scriptural proof is not that the for- 
mulas as such are erroneous but that 
pedagogical concern for a formula 
tends to limit and distort the Scrip- 
ture text. Indeed, even the sources 
of tradition have been excessively re- 
stricted by the thesis method: K. 
Rahner has called this “the vicious 
circle of a theology based on 
Denzinger.” But at least the sources 
of tradition have not been distorted, 
since they actually govern the word- 
ing of the thesis. Thus the problem 
of limitation and distortion is felt 
especially in the scriptural proof. 

As we have said, critical analysis 
was introduced into Scripture study 





by the seventeenth century priest, 
Richard Simon. The rationalists, how- 
ever, immediately appropriated this 
critical method; and it was not until 
the twentieth century that criticism 
has been fully incorporated into 
Catholic Scripture study. 

It is only in our day that these 
two diametrically opposed viewpoints 
are meeting head-on: the thesis ap- 
proach to the teaching of dogmatic 
theology, with its overriding concern 
for pedagogical simplicity and clarity, 
and the _ historical-philological ap- 
proach to the study of Scripture, with 
its probing and questioning. This 
conflict has raised an important ques- 
tion for theology professors: Must 
we abandon scriptural criticism for 
the pedagogical utility of the thesis 
method? Or must scriptural criticism 
be incorporated into the thesis pres- 
entation even if it reduces pedagogi- 
cal simplicity and clarity ? 


Techniques dominate 


In answering this question we 
would do well to consider the relation 
between “mentality” and “method” 
in the origin of the present approach 
to the teaching of theology. For 
mentality and method in teaching 
intimately influence each other. At 
first the genius of a new intellectual 
spirit will search out techniques ap- 
propriate for its development. But 
eventually these techniques achieve 
a somewhat independent existence 
and may even come to dominate the 
mentality from which they sprang. 

An example of a _ pedagogical 
method perpetuating mental attitudes 
is seen in theological studies of the 
fifteenth century. In the twelfth 
century, Europe’s intellectual life 
enthusiastically embraced the new 
Aristotelian logic. Later, however, the 
method came to be maintained for its 
own sake. Even though fifteenth cen- 
tury theologians still used the dialec- 
tical method, they no longer debated 
the great “questions.” The method 
was employed on empty subtleties 
and the mentality of a decadent scho- 


lasticism pervaded the universities of 
Europe. 

The Reformation and Counter-Ref- 
ormation once again inspired a crea- 
tive spirit. The dialectical method was 
now combined with the use of “au- 
thorities” and a new method resulted. 
Controversy came to the fore, and the 
scholastic theologians busied them- 
selves with genuinely disputed ques- 
tions. Often these controversies were 
decisive in the formulation of conciliar 
definitions. Here again a theological 
method formed an attitude toward 
theological study : The Catholic theo- 
logian is to defend dogma against 
heresy and to demonstrate theses. 

The scriptural proof found its place 
in this new approach. Scripture texts 
were used to establish conciliar de- 
crees and statements of theologians, 
and to refute adversaries. As Nicolau 
says, the scriptural argument is con- 
cerned “with the proof of a thesis al- 
ready known.” 

But what should have remained 
only a pedagogical method sometimes 
became a mentality. For example, 
Palmieri by dint of great ingenuity 
uses Eph. 5 :32 to prove that marriage 
is a sacrament. Often professor and 
student alike feel they simply must 
prove their thesis with a specific 
Scripture text or offer excuses if no 
appropriate text exists. 


Precise statement? 


This desire to find the statement of 
the thesis in the sources of revelation 
is understandable. However, a return 
to the sources must recognize the 
whole outline of Scripture. The pre- 
cise statement of a thesis cannot al- 
ways be found in Scripture; fre- 
quently the Old Testament offers 
merely a point of departure. 

This theological method of seeking 
to prove theses with scriptural texts 
received its definitive form in 
Melchior Cano’s De Locis Theo- 
logicis. Scripture was for Cano the 
“chief treasury of theological argu- 
ments.” Thus Cano defended the 
Vulgate against the claims of the 
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original texts by arguing that if the 
Latin text is abandoned, theological 
arguments will be lost. He pointed 
out, for example, that the argument 
for the Trinity in 1 John 5:7 is not 
found in the Greek text. 

Although Cano was inspired by the 
dialectic of Aristotle, he was also in- 
fluenced by the intellectual ferment 
of the sixteenth century, which looked 
favorably upon “authorities” and 
rhetorical disputation. Hence Cano 
emphasized “proof” in his theological 
method—but with one significant 
qualification: the use of “proof” 
should be limited to the theological 
genres of controversy and dispute as 
preparation for controversy, not for 
dogma indiscriminately. 


Only for controversy 


Cano was faithful to Aristotelian 
theory which considered a dialectical 
proposition doubtful and probable; 
the thesis was one side of a disputed 
point. Hence an absolutely certain 
proposition, such as a defined dogma, 
could not be handled by this method. 
So when theologians proposed a 
dogma as a “thesis to be proved,” 
they departed from the dialectical 
method. Only for the sake of argu- 
ment with Protestants was it reason- 
able to consider dogma as a “thesis” 
to be proved. Among Catholics, only 
the necessity of preparing for contro- 
versy made the dialectical proof of 
defined dogma a desirable pedagogical 
exercise. 

A great change, therefore, has 
taken place since Cano’s time. His 
idea of a “thesis to be held” has been 
extended to dogmatic definitions with- 
out qualification. All theology has 
been cast in a dialectical mold. 
Present-day manuals have been pene- 
trated by this extension of Cano’s 
method to such an extent that they 
are fostering a peculiar mentality 
among students of theology: The 
Church’s teaching can be reduced to 
a list of propositions which must be 
“proved” with the double argument 
from tradition and Scripture. 
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Thus the mentality of large num- 
bers of theological students is nurtured 
on controversy, anti-Protestant po- 
lemic, and scholarly jousting. How- 
ever, their priestly life will consist 
largely of explaining and applying 
the truths of faith. Hence, whatever 
pedagogical advantages the thesis 
method has must be weighed against 
its disadvantages: It turns the theo- 
logian into a pleader for the Church 
against adversaries; Scripture be- 
comes merely a repertory of argu- 
ments; and historical appreciation is 
blunted by passing over the historical 
growth of revelation and the evolution 
of its understanding by the Church. 

This mentality which constantly 
seeks for “proof’—the fruit of a 
polemical method that has not been 
recognized as such—is opposed to a 
modern mentality that is more con- 
cerned with “understanding.” This 
new mentality tends to view revela- 
tion, and specifically Scripture, as an 
inexhaustible mine from which new 
wealth can constantly be taken. This 
mentality has found its proper 
method: the philological - historical 
method that aims at letting ancient 
texts speak in their own language and 
in their own context. In short the 
new mentality wishes above all to 
listen and interpret. 

A question 

Different theological tasks exist in 
the Church. Some theologians must 
be apologists, some speculative theo- 
logians, and some must explain doc- 
trine in homilies and commentaries. 
But still the question may be asked: 
Is it wise to maintain a systematic 
method of teaching based on contro- 
versy? Should not the historical- 
philological method be incorporated 
into theological teaching ? 

One way to incorporate these newer 
techniques into theological teaching 
would be this: The dogma professor 
could begin the theological treatise, 
explaining its main structure and 
principal problems. Then Old and 
New Testament professors could in- 





dicate pertinent Scripture matter, 
showing, for example, how ideas pres- 
ent in the Old Testament were de- 
veloped in New Testament revela- 
tion, and indicating doctrines revealed 
only in the New Testament. Then 
after the patrology professor presented 
his matter, the dogma professor could 
return to organize the treatise around 
the important points of revelation, 
adding an element of prime im- 
portance: the development of theo- 
logical thought through the centuries. 

This method has several advan- 
tages. It employs specialists at every 
stage, fosters the historical sense, and 
preserves an organized method of ex- 
position. But it also has weaknesses. 
This new method might endanger 
unified presentation. Hence the stu- 
dent might find it difficult to grasp 
such a vast field and adapt himself to 
such diverse approaches. 


Pontifical documents 


Other more modest suggestions 
can be given. Perhaps a section of 
the dogma course could be devoted 


to biblical theology. Another improve- 
ment would be the recognition that 
the teaching of theology in the form 
of theses to be proved is merely a 


What's in a word 


pedagogical device. An evolution to- 
ward just such a recognition can be 
noted in recent pontifical documents. 
Whereas Leo XIII speaks of the use 
of Scripture in the “demonstration 
of dogma,” Benedict XV mentions 
“the arguments to be sought from 
Scripture,” and Pius XII affirms 
that “Scripture assists in proposing 
and confirming” the dogmatic teach- 
ing of the Church. 

Moreover, where time allows, pro- 
fessors of dogma might prepare them- 
selves by obtaining a licentiate in 
Scripture. Finally, dogma professors 
should keep abreast of developments 
in biblical theology, not merely to find 
arguments, but simply to know the 
theological teaching of the Bible. 

But exegetes too have been at fault. 
For a number of years they have been 
so wrapped up in studying gram- 
matical and textual problems that they 
have neglected the doctrinal essence 
of the Bible. Obviously there can be 
no contact between bare exegesis and 
doctrinal theology. Biblical theology 
must maintain points of contact be- 
tween exegesis and dogma. Happily 
there has been much work in this area 
in recent years. 


Ceslaus Spicq, U.P., Vie morale et trinité sainte selon saint Paul, 


(Paris: Du Cerf, 1957), p. 84, n. 1. 


The story is told of the great exegete Westcott: Asked by a member of the 
Salvation Army: “Are you saved?”—he replied: “That depends on what 
you mean. Do you mean ow6eis, ceowopévos or cwfdpevos?” St. Paul in fact 
uses the word “save” in these three senses: The Christian has been already 
saved by baptism, he is in the process of saving himself throughout his life, 


he will be saved after death. 
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JEAN DANIELOU, S.J. 


Scripture, tradition, and the dialogue 


As Catholics devote more attention to Scripture studies and 
Protestants become more willing to give tradition its proper 
place, a major theological barrier is being breached. Besides, a 
disagreement about the function of tradition, which has long 

been a barrier between Catholics and Orthodox, seems to be 
weakening. A climate of better understanding and warmer 

charity gives hope for the attainment of Christian unity. 


“EBcriture et Tradition dans le dialogue entre les chrétiens séparés,”’ 
Documentation Catholique, <4 (1957), 283-204. 


= first problem is to find out 
whether the authority by which we 
have access to the divine revelation 
given us by Jesus Christ is Scripture 
alone or Scripture and tradition. 
Nineteenth-century Protestantism an- 
swered this question by the principle 
sola Scriptura (Scripture alone). 
Tradition was considered worthy of 
respect but devoid of infallible au- 
thority. This attitude is explained by 
two aspects of sixteenth-century 
Protestantism: a reaction against a 
whole mass of doctrines and practices 
that had appeared during the course 
of centuries, and a nostalgia for what 
it considered the true gospel. 

This somewhat justified reaction 
went too far by rejecting as “tradi- 
tions” matters of very different 
orders. Although Luther himself did 
not place Scripture and tradition in 
radical opposition to each other, such 
an opposition arose later. It was 
basically a reaction against the Cath- 
olic claims that Scripture did nut con- 
tain all of revelation, but that a part 
of it came down to us through tradi- 
tion. This is a point to which we must 
later return. 

One thing, however, is clear: An 
examination of the New Testament 
incontestably establishes that revela- 
tion, before it had been written down, 
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had first been handed down orally. 
Consequently, revelation, for at least 
a short period, was transmitted by 
tradition and not by Scripture. 

The primary contribution of Form 
Criticism has been to show that the 
Gospels presuppose the earlier exist- 
ence of pericopes having a definite 
literary structure. Such are the par- 
ables, the exhortations, the narratives, 
which the sacred authors have put 
together to form a life of Jesus. How- 
ever, these literary devices existed 
first in oral tradition. 

Thus, between the time of Christ’s 
death and the literary redaction of 
the Gospels, we have a period when 
revelation was handed down orally 
by means of kerygma, catechesis, and 
preaching. Oscar Cullmann attests to 
this fact in his 1954 work on Tradi- 
tion. The divine authority accorded 
tradition and its priority to Scripture 
are to him incontestable. He believes, 
nevertheless, that tradition had divine 
authority only during apostolic times. 
He objects to Catholicism’s minimiz- 
ing the unique character of this 
period, which he calls the Apostolate, 
by extending the divine authority to 
the tradition of subsequent ages. 

Cullmann recognizes that Christ 
wanted to communicate his message, 
not to a lifeless book, but to living 





men. He wanted to establish a 
Church to which he would confide his 
message in order to have it handed on. 
Tradition is this handing on. 

What Cullmann questions is the 
nature of the relation between the 
tradition of the apostles and the tra- 
dition of the Church. Does ecclesias- 
tical tradition have the same authority 
as apostolic tradition? His position 
is that, when the New Testament was 
written down, it replaced tradition. 
For him the sole heir of apostolic 
tradition and consequently the only 
source of revelation for us is the 
New Testament. 

We can point out first that it would 
be strange if Christ wanted to estab- 
lish a Church and confide his message 
to a living tradition—yet such a plan 
would not be destined to endure. It 
would be astonishing to think that, 
by replacing its own proper authority 
with the authority of the Canon, the 
Church has changed on its own au- 
thority that which was of divine in- 
stitution. The danger of oral tradition 
corrupting the Faith has no meaning 


if this tradition is sustained by the 
permanent help of the Spirit. 


Cullmann’s Apostolate 


The very notion of the opposition 
between apostolic and ecclesiastical 
tradition is ambiguous in Cullmann’s 
writings. His great concern is to safe- 
guard the privileged character of the 
Apostolate, which was restricted to 
the days of the apostles. During this 
time the oral transmission of revela- 
tion was guaranteed infallibility by 
the special assistance of Christ. But it 
is not clear what he considers to be 
the Apostolate. It seems to be de- 
termined only by its relation to a 
particular period in time. 

It is certain that the Apostolate 
enjoyed a privileged character. But 
this was a personal privilege of the 
apostles and depended on the fact 
that they alone were the source of 
revelation. The infallible transmission 
of revelation during this apostolic 
period was not based on this apostolic 


prerogative, but on the divine au- 
thority with which Christ had invested 
his Church. 

Consequently there is no reason 
why this tradition does not continue 
to be the normal way by which revela- 
tion is infallibly handed down in post- 
apostolic times. The authority pos- 
sessed by the apostles in revealing the 
Word, and by the Church in trans- 
mitting the Word, is equally divine. 
Everything that Cullmann says re- 
garding apostolic tradition must also 
be said of ecclesiastical tradition. 


St. Irenaeus and tradition 


This has been corroborated by 
studies that have clarified the mean- 
ing of the word “tradition” in primi- 
tive Christianity and particularly in 
the writings of St. Irenaeus. In his 
writings the verb “to transmit” is re- 
served to the apostles, the source of 
tradition, while the noun “transmis- 
sion,” which signifies tradition as re- 
ceived, is always related to the 
Church. There is but one tradition, 
apostolic in its source, ecclesiastical 
in its transmission. 

Thus it appears to us that Cull- 
mann unduly limits the divine au- 
thority of tradition to the primitive 
period. The same authority persists 
throughont the history of the Church 
and pre +s it from error. Never- 
theless, t..e fairness with which Cull- 
mann has presented his positions— 
even though the Catholic slant of 
these views caused uneasiness to some 
ize -stants—is an excellent example 
of that sincere research which alone 
can do much to promote unity. 

Once the existence of a tradition 
which possesses divine authority in 
transmitting revelation is accepted, 
the next problem is to determine who 
is the depository of this infallible 
tradition. The discussion of this prob- 
lem concerns Catholics and Orthodox. 
The Orthodox Church goes almost 
further than Catholicism in the posi- 
tion that it accords tradition. For the 
Orthodox, tradition is older, more 
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comprehensive, and in a sense more 
important than Scripture. 

Tradition preceded Scripture even 
in the case of the Old Testament, 
and the appearance of Scripture never 
did away with the assistance first 
given by God to the community. This 
reminds us that Christianity is not 
first of all a belief, but rather a 
history. God operates througl the 
events of sacred history. The inspira- 
tion of Scripture is but one phase of 
this history. Furthermore, oral trans- 
mission is the normal way of passing 
on the Faith; for it is directed, in 
many instances, to men who are un- 
able to read. 

Tradition must not be considered 
as being preeminently a handing 
down of revealed truth by the hier- 
archy. It was, rather, the ordinary 
way, from the time of the apostolic 
community, that the Church’s truths 
were given to converts. Tradition is 
therefore the continuous transmission 
of revelation throughout the history 
of the Church. 

We ourselves can perceive tradi- 
tion in action in the Church’s handing 
on of essential truths. The text of 
our Apostles’ Creed does not date 
back to the apostles, but it is de- 
veloped from a formula which does go 
back to them. It is independent of 
Scripture and also prior to it. The 
creed is, therefore, revelation in the 
form in which tradition has trans- 
mitted it—in a way parallel to its 
written form. The expression of tra- 
dition in the-form of a creed possesses 
divine authority. Everything that it 
contains is an object of faith. It is 
an attestation to the existence in the 
Church of a formulation of revelation 
which stems from tradition alone. 

The Orthodox Church emphasizes 
common tradition, whose organ is the 
Church as a whole. In its ordinary 
transmission this common tradition 
is expressed by parents, catechists, 
and priests. Catholics, on the other 
hand, immediately think of the of- 
ficial and guiding tradition which is 
the province of the hierarchy. Perhaps 
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we Catholics have impoverished the 
rich content of the notion of tradi- 
tion. Perhaps the Orthodox, by keep- 
ing tradition in a state of widespread 
diffusion, have been hindered from 
grasping its ultimate norms. 

If Protestantism is scriptural, 
Orthodoxy is patristic; it holds that 
the full development of the Church 
took place in the patristic age. There- 
fore, the Orthodox Church considers 
itself as the heir of the fathers and 
resists any further development. Tra- 
dition is the handing on of the beliefs 
of the fathers. 


Development in dogma 


The Catholic Church likewise af- 
firms that it is impossible to add any- 
thing to revelation; nevertheless, it 
refuses to limit to the patristic age or 
to the time of the first councils the 
authority to clarify the content of 
revelation. The Catholic Church be- 
lieves that the function of tradition 
is not only to preserve the ancient 
data of revelation, but also to be the 
ever present power by which the 
Church, assisted by the Holy Spirit, 
makes more explicit the content of 
revelation. Development in dogma is 
a mark of the true Church. 

Catholics and Orthodox agree in 
saying that tradition is an authority, 
sufficient in itself and divine. But is 
it enough to say that this authority is 
spread throughout the Church? When 
a dispute occurs, what authority will 
settle it? Does each member of the 
Church have equal authority ? Ortho- 
dox will reply that the truth possessed 
by the Church as a whole will correct 
errors in particular cases. Yet the 
problem of knowing where to find the 
divine guarantee of tradition arises 
precisely when individual situations 
appear, and so we are left without 
any certain solution. 

Here the question of the organ of 
tradition comes up. It is true that 
there exists in the whole Church a 
general or universal tradition and 
that the western Church has some- 
times minimized its importance. Still, 





if we consider tradition as the divinely 
established authority to transmit the 
Faith infallibly, we must say that this 
authority exists in the Church’s hier- 
archy united to the Bishop of Rome 
and personally in the Bishop of Rome. 
It was to this heir of the apostles 
that the message was confided. 

The Orthodox position on the organ 
of tradition is intimately connected 
with their position on the content of 
tradition. Whereas Scripture, the 
councils, and patristic writings teach 
us only truths we must believe, tradi- 
tion seems to include in addition var- 
ious liturgical practices and other 
customs. But is everything of equal 
value in this tremendous mass of tra- 
ditions? Have not the Protestants 
cause for being disturbed at seeing 
venerable customs and _ revelations 
placed on the same level ? 

Once it is admitted that tradition 
and Scripture are two sources of 
Christ’s revelation, then we may ask: 
Are these two sources merely dif- 
ferent ways by which only one truth 
is transmitted? Or are they truly dif- 
ferent in content so that certain 
truths are communicated to us by 
Scripture, while other revealed truths 
come to us by tradition alone? 

The latter position is that of the 
Orthodox theologians. They base 
their position on the passage in St. 
John which says that there are many 
things that Christ did which have not 
been recorded in Scripture. The early 
Christian authors cited a number of 
Christ’s teachings which are not 
found in the New Testament. A com- 
plete collection of these logia, about 
sixty in number, has recently been 
discovered in Egypt. 

Besides these, a number of episodes 
from the lives of Christ or the apostles 
have been preserved by tradition but 
are not recorded in the New Testa- 
ment. Such are the stories of the 
Blessed Virgin’s infancy, of a num- 
ber of discussions between Christ and 
the Pharisees, of Peter’s crucifixion, 
Paul’s beheading, and John being 
boiled in oil at the Latin Gate. All of 


these have been incorporated into 
liturgical tradition. 

St. Basil writes: “Among the doc- 
trines and definitions preserved by 
the Church, there are some that we 
possess in written form, and others, 
which were secretly handed down, 
that we have gathered from apostolic 
tradition. . . . If we attempt to discard 
unwritten customs on the grounds 
that they do not possess sufficient 
authority, we unwittingly weaken the 
gospel on a number of very essential 
points. For example, who has taught 
us to sign with the sign of the Cross 
those who hope in our Lord Jesus 
Christ? What Scripture taught us to 
turn towards the east in prayer ? What 
saint left us in writing the words of 
the epiclesis at the moment of con- 
secration? What piece of writing told 
us about the anointing with oil? From 
where does the triple immersion 
come? From what Scripture do all of 
the ceremonies attending baptism 
come, for example, the renouncing of 
Satan and his angels?” 

This is precisely where the Protes- 
tants are disturbed. Do we have the 
right to put the accounts taken from 
apocryphal gospels or the custom of 
facing the east in prayer on the same 
level as the truths of Scripture? Is 
there not a tremendous danger of 
mixing human traditions with what 
is contained in divine revelation? 
Sola Scriptura here takes on a new 
meaning. The problem is no longer 
one of the authority of tradition, but 
rather of its content as distinct from 
that of Scripture. 


Same revelation 


The official Catholic position on 
this matter is contained in a decree 
of the Council of Trent: “Divine 
revelation is contained in written 
books and in unwritten traditions.” 
What does the word and signify? 
Does it mean that revelation is partly 
contained in written documents and 
partly in unwritten tradition? Or is 
the same revelation transmitted by 
two sources, Scripture and tradition ? 
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In the debate preceding this defini- 
tion of Trent, Cardinal del Monte ex- 
pounded the thesis that revelation was 
partially in Scripture and partially in 
tradition. He was expressing a posi- 
tion of pre-Tridentine theology stem- 
ming from Melchior Cano and, more 
remotely, from Pseudo-Dionysius. 

This thesis was attacked by other 
members of the Council. The bishop 
of Chiroggia stated the principle of 
the sufficiency of Scripture: “Every- 
one knows that all that is necessary 
for salvation is contained in the Holy 
Books.” This view follows the teach- 
ing of Saint Irenaeus and of Saint 
Vincent of Lerins. Tradition is seen 
as having two functions: the trans- 
mission of truths also found in Scrip- 
ture and the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture by the Church. 


Justice to both 


This position, certainly the more 
ancient, does justice to both Scripture 
and tradition. To imagine that Scrip- 
ture is not sufficient seems to be 
contrary to Christian opinion and an 


affront against Scripture. Moreover, 
to reduce tradition to the notion 
that it is the handing down of certain 
truths which are not scriptural and 
which are difficult to authenticate 
can only result in distorting tradition 
and eventually causing it to disappear. 
We now understand the meaning of 
the formula of the Council of Trent. 
The Council wanted to affirm, against 
the sola Scriptura principle of Protes- 
tantism, that Scripture is not the 
only source of revelation but that tra- 
dition is also a source. Therefore it 
was satisfied to use the word and, 
leaving the interpretation of this and 
to the theologians. 

On the level of revealed truths, 
it is difficult to find in tradition truths 
which are totally absent from Scrip- 
ture. Even the baptism of infants, the 
guardian angel, and prayer for the 
dead are mentioned there. Tradition’s 
work, then, will be to make more ex- 
plicit what is only indicated in 
Scripture. This is the distinctive 
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function of the living magisterium. 
The new dogmas defined by the mag- 
isterium are not new revelations but 
rather explanations of the revelation 
given to the apostles and handed down 
through Scripture and tradition. 

What should we say of the customs 
that have come down by tradition but 
are not mentioned in Scripture? 
(Basil cited the manner of praying 
towards the east, the epiclesis, and 
the ceremonies which accompany 
baptism.) It is certain that by con- 
demning the principle sola Scriptura 
the Church wished to condemn Protes- 
tantism’s total rejection of traditions, 
even those that are authentically 
apostolic. The Orthodox Church is 
correct in considering authentic tra- 
ditions a part of the Church’s life. 
But this is not to say they are of the 
same rank as the revealed truths nec- 
essary for salvation. 

The essentials of the sacraments— 
the pouring of water and the words 
of baptism, the consecration formula 
—are completely to be found in 
Scripture. No one would dream of 
putting the pre-baptismal ceremonies 
on the same level. If these ceremonies 
are not carried out, the baptism is still 
valid. Therefore, it does not seem that 
there are any revealed truths con- 
tained in tradition which are not also 
found in Scripture. 

The discussion of these problems is 
of considerable importance from the 
ecumenical point of view. The Protes- 
tant attempt to restore to tradition 
its rightful importance is certainly 
incomplete, but it does constitute 
a break with the erroneous interpre- 
tation of sola Scriptura, an opinion 
which makes any discussion futile. 
A more accurate understanding on 
the part of Catholics of the agreement 
between Scripture and tradition does 
away with the principal Protestant 
objection to the Catholic position 
Finally, the part taken in this debate 
by the Orthodox Churches is a posi- 
tive contribution because of the pro- 
found sense of tradition they have 
inherited from the ancient Church. 





HENRI HOLSTEIN, S.J. 


The question of tradition at Trent 


Even before Trent Catholic theologians unanimously recognized 
in tradition a source of revelation beyond Scripture alone. 
Trent, however, is the classic Church council on this question. 
And Father Holstein’s research seeks to answer the question: 
What precisely did the Tridentine fathers have in mind when 
they defined the existence of traditions in the Church? He finds 
that some questions were answered, but more important, some 
very significant problems were left untouched. 


“La Tradition d’aprés le Concile de Trente,”” Recherches de Science Religieuse, 
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I. months of February and March, 
1546, were devoted to preparation for 
the fourth session of the Council of 
Trent. We shall examine how the no- 
tion of apostolic tradition was de- 
veloped during the discussions of that 
period. This should lead to a better 
understanding of the meaning and 
significance of tradition in Catholic 
theology. 


Apostolic traditions 


The first general schema proposed 
to the Tridentine fathers was con- 
cerned with the scriptural basis of 
our faith and did not directly concern 
the problem of tradition. On Febru- 
ary llth, however, the three papal 
legates submitted a more detailed 
agenda. This document said that “it 
must also be declared that over and 
above the Scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament we have traditions of the 
apostles, about which some mention 
should be made in the Council.” 

This text was the first in which 
apostolic traditions (note the plural) 
were mentioned. They are described 
as complementary to (over and 
above) the inspired New Testament 
writings. The message of Christ has 
come down to us also through apos- 
tolic traditions. They too are an au- 


thentic source’ of transmission of 
divine revelation. 

In subsequent meetings both fathers 
and theologians debated whether they 
should consider at one time or in 
succession the questions relating to 
scriptural abuses and to traditions. 
This debate indicated that the prob- 
lems had not yet been clearly for- 
mulated. Toward the close of the 
February 18th meeting the Cardinal 
of Santa Croce, Marcello Cervini, in- 
sisted that Christ’s word had also 
been transmitted by traditions pre- 
served in the hearts of men. There- 
fore, he recommended that, after 
listing the Sacred Books but before 
treating scriptural abuses, the prob- 
lem of traditions be taken up. 

Traditions, after all, differed from 
Scripture only in not having been 
written down. Cervini said that both 
have come down to us through the 
same Spirit. He spoke of “the good 
news which Christ our Lord did not 
write but taught by word of mouth 
and implanted in [men’s] hearts. 
Some elements of this good news the 
evangelists later put into writing, but 
much of it was simply left in the 
hearts of men.” 

This manner of presenting the 
problem considers tradition as a kind 
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of relay between Christ and ourselves 
without concern for its content. Cer- 
vini applies the idea of tradition to 
every transmission of the good news 
which has not been consigned to 
writing. By suggesting the dependence 
of New Testament writings upon tra- 
dition he also recalls to our minds 
the teaching of St. Irenaeus: “We 
have known the economy of our salva- 
tion only through those who brought 
us the good news. They preached it 
at first. Later, in accordance with 
God’s will, they transmitted it in the 
Scriptures that it might become the 
foundation and pillar of our faith” 
(Adv. Haer., III, 1, 1,). 


Living context of tradition 


In the general meeting of February 
23rd, Cervini submitted a list of cita- 
tions under the title: Authorities 
whereby the existence of traditions in 
the Church of God is proved. The 
list comprised thirteen scriptural and 
twenty patristic texts. The full, rich 
complexity of the idea of tradition can 
be found in these patristic selections. 
However, these patristic texts divide 
into two groups. One group, includ- 
ing Irenaeus and Origen, considers 
that the apostles give witness by their 

‘personality, life, and ministry. Their 
testimony is expressed in oral teach- 
ing and transmitted to individual 
communities of Christians. Its major 
lines are preserved in the New Testa- 
ment writings. To understand these 
writings properly, however, one must 
read them in the living context of the 
apostolic tradition preserved in the 
churches founded by the apostles. 

The second group of patristic texts, 
including Origen, Basil, and Augus- 
tine, considers ceremonial traditions 
expressed in sacramental rites and 
gestures. An example of such tradi- 
tion is infant baptism. Augustine 
justified this practice against the 
Pelagians by appealing to the tradi- 
tion of the churches. 

Seripando, General of the Hermits 
of St. Augustine, submitted a second 
set of texts drawn solely from the 
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writings of Augustine. Although these 
citations were divided into texts re- 
ferring to general and specific tradi- 
tions, they tended to center the ques- 
tion of tradition around liturgical rites 
and observances. Hence, with Augus- 
tine, Seripando awarded ceremonial 
tradition primacy over tradition con- 
sidered as the transmission of the 
apostolic witness and Christ’s message. 

At this point in the deliberations 
the Jesuit Claude Le Jay, proxy of 
the cardinal of Augsburg, intervened 
to insist upon the diversity of tradi- 
tions: “Since traditions are of differ- 
ent grades of authority in the Church, 
they must be accepted differently. 
Those which pertain to the faith must 
be accepted on the same authority 
upon which the Gospel is accepted. 
Other traditions, however, need not 
be so accepted sir ¢ many of them 
have been changed, those, for exam- 
ple, concerning bigamy, the drinking 
of blood, and the like.” 


Le Jay's distinction 
Hence, Le Jay distinguished be- 


tween dogmatic traditions, which per- 
tain to the faith and have the same 
authority as the inspired New Testa- 
ment writings, and ceremonial tradi- 
tions, which can change in time. 

Both Seripando and Cervini ap- 
proved this distinction. However, Cer- 
vini noted the difficulty of defining 
the idea of tradition adequately and 
the fact that even ceremonial tradi- 
tions, when they involve the sacra- 
ments, can also be of faith. 

But provided it be prudently em- 
ployed, Le Jay’s distinction seems the 
best ; certainly it is preferable to the 
distinction between apostolic and ec- 
clesiastical traditions. The difficulties 
with this latter distinction are readily 
apparent. There are ceremonial tradi- 
tions which trace thei origin to the 
apostles and could hence be called 
apostolic ; and there are certain apos- 
tolic traditions which are preserved 
in the Church and could, therefore, 
also be called ecclesiastical. The word 
ecclesiastical itself covers indiscrimi- 





nately all sorts of dead local or re- 
gional traditions which must be 
dissociated from that true tradition, 
the source of our faith. Finally, the 
oral character of tradition is still less 
meaningful since some authentic apos- 
tolic traditions (for example, the de- 
cisions of the Council of Jerusalem) 
have come to us through Scripture. 

On February 26th a final question 
arose: Should the fathers enumerate 
those traditions which pertained to 
the faith? Such an attempt, in the 
eyes of many, would have been 
fraught with danger. The compilers 
would have run the risk of omitting 
certain traditions and, consequently, 
of making people think that because 
these traditions were omitted they had 
been abolished by the Council. 


Three propositions 


The two meetings of February 23rd 
and 26th clarified the distinctions 
which would govern the decree of the 
fourth session. These three proposi- 
tions summarize the points on which 
near agreement had been reached : 

1) The Council recognizes the ex- 
istence of apostolic traditions pre- 
served in the Church and still actually 
in force. Without pronouncing on 
ceremonial traditions, the Council 
would confine its decree to doctrinal 
traditions. The Church professes that 
the good news of Christ, received by 
the apostles, has been transmitted to 
her through these traditions. The 
Council retains only authentic apos- 
tolic traditions; it does not approve 
every tradition tracing to the apos- 
tles—only those which contain the 
revelation of the Incarnate Word. 

2) These traditions (even when 
some trace of them can be found in 
the New Testament) designate the 
oral transmission of the teachings of 
Christ. This transmission is preserved 
and taught in the Church, passing 
from the apostles to us, as it were 
from hand to hand. 

3) The Council refuses to list these 
traditions, being content to admit 
their existence in principle. Contrary 


to the Protestant position the Council 
opposes any systematic rejection of 
traditions. 

A first draft of the decree was sub- 
mitted to the fathers on March 22nd. 
The section on tradition reads as fol- 
lows : “The Council is aware that this 
truth (of the good news) is in part 
(partim) contained in written books, 
in part (partim) in unwritten tradi- 
tions that either (vel) the apostles 
received from Christ himself or (vel) 
were handed on, as it were from hand 
to hand, from the apostles under the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and 
so have come down to us. The Council 
accepts and venerates as sacred and 
canonical and determines and decrees 
that the faithful accept as sacred and 
canonical all the books both of the 
Old and New Testament . . . as well 
as traditions, to which the same sense 
of devotion is due (quibus par pietatis 
debetur affectus), as having been re- 
ceived orally from Christ or inspired 
by the Holy Spirit and continuously 
preserved in the Catholic Church. . . . 
Moreover, if anyone profanes (viola- 
verit) these books and the traditions 
previously mentioned, let him be 
anathema.” (The italicized Latin 
words will be changed or eliminated 
in the definitive draft of the decree. ) 

Next day the discussion emphasized 
some important points concerning the 
traditions “accepted” by the Council. 
The Bishop of Senigallia, Marco 
Vigerio, approved the decree. But he 
feared that it was expressed too gen- 
erally, thus giving the impression of 
favoring traditions fallen into disuse. 


Seripando’s questions 


Seripando raised two important 
questions of wording. First, did the 
formula “to which the same sense of 
devotion is due” refer only to the 
books of Scripture or to traditions as 
well? The Latin word order seems to 
restrict the phrase to Scripture alone. 
Moreover, the bishop of Fano felt 
that in neither case would the fathers 
be doing justice to the thought of Au- 
gustine. While Augustine had men- 
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tioned written and oral traditions as 
objects of equal respect for Catholics, 
he did not compare traditions and 
Scripture. 

Secondly, was the final anathema 
clear? How could one profane (vio- 
lare) traditions which were neither 
listed nor even clearly described ? The 
final wording of the decree did clarify 
these matters without, however, re- 
moving all ambiguity. 


Decree attacked 


Lively debate continued on Satur- 
day, March 27th. Vigerio wanted to 
enumerate the apostolic traditions and 
to suppress the final anathema, at 
least regarding the traditions. But it 
was the bishop of Fano who most 
violently attacked the entire structure 
of the decree. He admitted that both 
the Scriptures and traditions proceed 
from the same Spirit. But they could 
not be considered equal since Scrip- 
ture could not be changed but tradi- 


tions could be suppressed or modified | 
by the Church. The fathers were, in‘ 


his mind, exposing themselves to the 
reproach of defending a tradition 
which was and is liable to modifica- 
tion or even abandonment. 

He proposed a new reading of the 
text to overcome these weaknesses. 
“Because this holy Council is aware 
how many other matters there are in 
the Church which have been inspired 
by the Holy Spirit but not handed 
down in Scripture, it therefore accepts 
and venerates these matters also.” 

Finally, some thought the formula 
that “this truth (of the good news) 
is in part (partim) contained in writ- 
ten books, in part (partim) in unwrit- 
ten traditions” seemed to affirm that 
Scripture contained only the partial 
revelation of Christ. Hence it would 
be necessary to add to Scripture an- 
other source of revelation, traditions. 
The General of the Servites, Bonucci, 
was not alone in judging that the 
whole truth of the good news had 
been written down. Hence he ob- 
tained the suppression of the adverb 
in part. The definitive decree reads: 
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“this truth and moral teaching is con- 
tained in written books and in the 
unwritten traditions . . .” 

The idea of two partial and comple- 
mentary sources of revelation was 
thus discarded. There is but one sole 
source of the New Testament revela- 
tions, the word of the apostles. This 
living message was received from 
Christ, entrusted to the Church, and 
preserved and transmitted by the as- 
sistance of the Holy Spirit. This wit- 
ness comes to us through two distinct 
channels which have a common ori- 
gin. Together they carry the one 
doctrine of life. 

In order to unify the various opin- 
ions, the papal legates submitted to 
the fathers the three following ques- 
tions concerning tradition : 

1) In mentioning the traditions of 
the apostles in our decree, is it enough 
to recognize that there are such in 
the Church or should the decree also 
state that they must be accepted by 
the faithful? (Forty-four of the fifty- 
two who voted favored saying both 
that there are traditions and that they 
must be accepted.) 

2) Where mention is made in the 
decree of Sacred Books and the tradi- 
tions of the apostles, is it suitable to 
use the formula “to which the same 
sense of devotion is due”? Or should 
these words be eliminated and others 
inserted, which would better express 
the reverence due to each? 

3) Or should the Council keep this 
formula but distinguish traditions 
which pertain to dogmas from those 
which pertain to morals? (Thirteen 
saw no advantage in making this dis- 
tinction ; eleven saw some advantage. 
The majority, however, did not bother 
to vote on this question.) 


The legates again 


The second question presented by 
the papal legates divided the Council. 
Some advocated “the same” (par 
pietatis affectus), while others pre- 
ferred “similar” (similis pietatis af- 
fectus). The champion of “similar” 
was the bishop of Senigallia who in- 





sisted on the objective difference be- 
tween the Scriptures and traditions 
and on the mere “similarity” of re- 
spect due each. But under the influ- 
ence, it seems, of Cervini the majority 
finally decided to retain “the same” 
(par) by a vote of thirty-three to 
eleven. The body of abbots, who had 
one vote among them, and the general 
of the Servites were in favor of sup- 
pressing the entire phrase. 


Doctrinal decree 


On April 8th, the Council solemnly 
proclaimed the two laboriously pre- 
pared decrees: the disciplinary decree 
against the abuses of Holy Scripture 
and the doctrinal decree on the 
sources of the faith. The section of 
this second decree concerning tradi- 
tions follows: 

“The Council is aware that this 
truth and moral teaching (of the good 
news) is contained in written books 
and in the unwritten traditions that 
the apostles received from Christ him- 
self or that were handed on, as it were 
from hand to hand, from the apostles 
under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, and so have come down to us. 
The Council follows the example of 
the orthodox fathers and accepts and 
venerates with the same sense of de- 
votion and reverence (pari pietatis 
affectu et reverentia) all the books 
of both the Old and the New Testa- 
ment . . . and traditions concerned 
with faith and morals (tum ad fidem, 
tum ad mores pertinentes) as having 
been received orally from Christ or 
inspired by the Holy Spirit and con- 
tinuously preserved in the Catholic 
Church. .. . Moreover, if anyone does 
not accept these books as sacred and 
canonical in their entirety, with all 
their parts, . . . and knowingly and 
wilfully contemns (contempserit) the 
traditions previously mentioned, let 
him be anathema” (Denz. 783-84). 

Since this conciliar decree Sacro- 
sancta remains the unique Church 
document on tradition it is important 
to determine its precise meaning and 
extension. 


Protestantism asked the question : 
Is Scripture the “sole source” of reve- 
lation? The answer which the fathers 
gave in Sacrosancta is negative; 
Scripture is not the sole source of 
revelation. But the investigation of 
the “other source” posed two ques- 
tions: (1) Do truly apostolic tradi- 
tions that clarify our faith and serve 
as a rule of conduct exist today? 
(2) What criteria enable us to dis- 
tinguish these apostolic traditions 
from merely human traditions? 

By stating that apostolic traditions 
have in the Church the same author- 
ity and deserve the same respect as 
the inspired Scriptures, the fathers at 
Trent answered the first question af- 
firmatively. Traditions also have their 
source in the Holy Spirit. But just 
how this action of the Spirit was ex- 
ercised ; by what means the apostolic 
traditions were transmitted; more 
concretely, where does one find a 
clear example of such a tradition still 
in force in the Church today—these 
were questions which the fathers at 
Trent excluded from their decree and 
left to later investigations. 


Three criteria 


In response to the second question, 
however, the fathers accurately de- 
termined three criteria by which a 
tradition could be judged genuinely 
apostolic. (1) The criterion of super- 
naturality of origin: Either the word 
of Christ directly entrusted to the 
apostles or the action of the Spirit 
itself in the apostolic period is the 
source of tradition. (2) The criterion 
of content: Only traditions relating 
to faith and morals and not ceremonial 
traditions are included in the decree. 
(3) The criterion of historical con- 
tinuity : Traditions must have enjoyed 
an uninterrupted transmission from 
the apo to the Church of today. 

Sacrosancta did not directly con- 
sider the important problem of the 
relationship between traditions and 
Scripture. The suppression of the ad- 
verbs “in part . . . in part” does, 
however, discard the parallelism of 
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“two complementary sources.” The 
decree even suggests the necessity of 
considering the written and oral trans- 
missions of the apostolic witness as 
one. The transmissions, though dis- 
tinct, cannot be dissociated. For the 
living remembrance of the Lord, the 
action of the Spirit, and the teaching 
of the apostles were one, whether 
written in the New Testament or in 
the hearts of the faithful. 


Rich perspectives 

Finally, the Council considered tra- 
dition to be in rather than of the 
Church. But it did not situate the 
existence of apostolic traditions either 
in a theology of the Church or of 
apostolic succession or of the magis- 
terium. Thus the rich perspectives of 
a Saint Irenaeus, rediscovered by 
Moehler, were absent from the Tri- 
dentine discussion. The Vatican 
Council later related apostolic tradi- 
tions to at least the magisterium. 

The extension and deepening of the 
theology of tradition, however, fur- 


Protestants and metaphysics 
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ther stimulated and guided by the 
Vatican Council, remain directly in 
the line of Trent’s decree. And this 
is because Sacrosancta emphasized 
the permanent character of the apos- 
tolic witness in the Church. 

The apostles transmitted to the 
Church the word of the Son of God 
whom they saw with their eyes and 
touched with their hands. The New 
Testament writings preserve for us 
the authentic remembrance of that 
word ; but this would all be dead with- 
out the living commentary of the 
“servants of the Word.” This com- 
mentary cannot be separated from the 
text which it clarifies. “It is only in 
the Church under the guidance of the 
bishops, disciples, and successors of 
the apostles, that one reads the Scrip- 
ture without danger” (Irenaeus, Adv. 
Haer., IV, 32, 1. Without being so 
explicit, Sacrosancta had the great 
merit of teaching the Church that the 
source of all salutary truth and every 
Christian attitude was to be sought 
inseparably in Scripture and tradition. 


: . The perennial Protestant urge to get rid of metapyhsics is a futile 
rebellion. You cannot eliminate metaphysics from connatural human knowl- 
edge and every attempt to do so must perforce be metaphysical. If God is 
not grasped in terms of metaphysics, he is not grasped meaningfully at all. 
It is true that pure a priori reasoning cannot discover God—and that is why 
Aquinas rejected the ontological argument as a valid approach to Him. God 
must be met in existence, and only there can we find him, but it is an exist- 
ence illuminated by metaphysics. Without it existence and its resulting 


experiences are meaningless. 
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JACQUES DUPONT, O.5S.B. 


“This is my body’—“This is my blood” 


The dogma that Christ is present in the Holy Eucharist “truly, 
really, and substantially” can be demonstrated from Scripture, 
independently of the definition of the Council of Trent. 

The scriptural argument, which has not always been well handled 
in the past, is here given a new and convincing exegesis. 


“ “Ceci est mon corps,’ ‘Ceci est mon sang,’” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 
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I. Church has long wanted to 
establish by scriptural exegesis the 
doctrine of the real presence of Christ 
in the Eurcharist. To this end, how- 
ever, it is useless to press the argu- 
ment from the grammatical sense of 
the expressions employed by our 
Lord. The word “is” in his statement, 
“This is my body,” for example, is of 
itself susceptible of either a literal or 
a symbolic interpretation. 


Propheiic-sacrificial setting 


The proper way to establish this 
dogma is by a careful examination 
of the context in which the words 
were spoken. Their prophetic-sacri- 
ficial setting demands a literal inter- 
pretation. A genuine “covenant” 
would have been inconceivable with- 
out a real communion in the real 
victim. 

This argument from the context of 
the institution receives further con- 
firmation in Paul and John. They 
express the faith of the infant Church, 
which gives every evidence of going 
back to the doctrine of Jesus himself. 

Thus far, our thesis. Our argu- 
mentation is exegetical, textual. We 
will not study all the Eucharistic texts 
but concentrate on the fundamental 
one, the narrative of the institution, 
and particularly on the words of the 
Lord over the bread and chalice. We 
will try to see them in their proper 
contextual perspective, which alone 


can give us the key to their meaning. 
Removed from their context, the ex- 
pressions “This is my body” and 
“This is my blood” give us no clue 
whether they were meant literally or 
merely symbolically. And this would 
be true even if our Lord had em- 
ployed the word “is,” which he did 
not, since Aramaic usage omits it. 

In the New Testament there are 
four accounts of the institution of 
the Eucharist: Matt. 26, Mark 14, 
Luke 22, and I Cor. 11. Matthew re- 
peats Mark and Luke echoes Paul. 
We are left, then, with two independ- 
ent testimonies, those of Mark and 
Paul. Paul’s account was written be- 
tween 55 and 57 A.D., which makes 
it earlier than Mark’s. But Mark with 
his Aramaic style gives evidence of 
expressing an earlier form of the 
tradition. We will therefore employ 
Mark as our guide, referring to the 
other accounts to supplement our 
argumentation. 


Penetrated with prophecy 


Our key, as we have noted, is the 
context. The first half of Mark 14 is 
penetrated with prophecy. “She has 
perfumed my body in preparation for 
my burial.” “Go to the city, and you 
will meet a man carrying a pitcher 
of water.” “One of you is going to 
betray me.” “You will all desert me.” 
“You will deny me thrice.” “Remove 
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this cup from me. Yet not what I will, 
but what you will.” 

This prophetic context provides 
the evidence for the premise: The 
institution narrative, sandwiched be- 
tween the third and fourth of these 
six prophecies, cannot but take on 
their flavor. It cannot be properly 
understood except within this context 
of prophecy upon prophecy. Hence, 
the prophetical element in the institu- 
tion account receives all the focus of 
attention. 


Grammatical clue 


Next, in comparing Mark’s phrase- 
ology, “He broke it, gave it to them, 
and said . . .” with the formulas of 
Matthew and Luke, we are confronted 
with a very interesting grammatical 
clue to the central action of the 
Eucharistic rite. We must remember 
that we are almost certainly dealing 
with liturgical formulas, a circum- 
stance that lends great weight to their 
authority but handicaps the exegete 
by affording him only the barest es- 
sentials from which to construct his 
argumentation. 

Therefore we must subject our 
texts to the most meticulous exami- 
nation. We notice that two verbs 
which Mark has in the indicative, 
“gave” and “said,” become participles 
in Matthew or Luke: “giving” and 
“saying.” But, very significantly, “He 
broke it” is never so subordinated, 
either in the synoptics or in Paul. 

This indicates our second premise : 
The breaking of the bread was the 
central liturgical gesture, taking pre- 
cedence over even the blessing. The 
breaking was an action that in the 
mind of the apostolic Church lay at 
the heart of the sacrament. 

Now let us combine our data. The 
institution is essentially prophetic— 
“that will be broken . . . that will be 
shed for you”—and the breaking of 
the bread is the central action in the 
institution of the sacrament. 

To put it another way, the institu- 
tion narrative is prophetic—and this 
not only in our Lord’s words, but in 
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his actions as well. Prophecy by way 
of action or gesture is an ordinary 
affair in Sacred Scripture. In 
prophecy of Paul’s imprisonment, 
Agabus bound his hands and feet 
(Acts 21:11). Jeremiah was com- 
manded to dash to the ground the 
potter’s vessel, thus signifying the 
fate of Israel (Jer. 19:11). Ezechiel’s 
examples are especially abundant; 
consider, for instance, Ezech. 4:1-3 
and 5:1-5. In the latter text, in- 
cidentally, observe the words, “This 
[Ezechiel’s hair and beard] is Jeru- 
salem”; here we find an “is” that 
scarcely precludes a purely symbolic 
interpretation. 

This prophetic action is what our 
Lord employed at the Last Supper. 
He broke his body unto the disciples 
and delivered it to them, for them. He 
communicated to them his blood of the 
Covenant. He showed them a figure 
of what would be done on Calvary. 


Prophecy-in-action 


Could the bread and wine have 
been a mere symbol of the morrow’s 
covenant, so that they would only 
have represented his body and blood? 
By no stretch of the imagination. Our 
idea of a symbol is not the same as 
that of the Jews. A prophecy-in-action 
could never be a mere symbol. It had 
to be efficacious. It produced its own 
fulfillment. When King Joash stopped 
striking his arrows on the ground 
after the third stroke, Elisha cried 
out in rage: “You should have struck 
five or six times ; then had you fought 
Syria to a finish! But now you will 
defeat Syria only thrice” (2 Kings 
13:19). That was the Hebrew men- 
tality where prophecies-in-action were 
concerned. 

But if a prophecy-in-action could 
never be a mere sign, then still less 
could a covenant-sacrifice be a mere 
sign. When the Hebrews received 
the aspersion of the covenant blood 
from Moses, it was and had to be a 
real aspersion of the real victim’s real 
blood—in this case, the blood of bulls. 
It is scarcely possible to imagine the 





Hebrews content with a symbolic as- 
persion for a real covenant! 

Jesus indisputably announced him- 
self as the victim of the New Cove- 
nant. If he had offered a mere symbol 
of his blood in ratification of that 
covenant, it would have been utter 
nonsense to the apostles, Jews to a 
man, who sat at table with him that 
night. The sacrificial rite was pro- 
ducing the Covenant of Calvary a 
day in advance. 


Concrete logic 


The case was the same with the 
embryonic Christian community. In 
drinking the chalice, the faithful took 
part in the Covenant that God had 
newly struck with men by the blood 
his Christ had poured out on the 
Cross. Thus the abstract, logical 
meaning of words out of conte::t does 
not guarantee the Real Presence but 
rather the concrete logic of sacri- 
ficial cult. 

There remains an aspect of the in- 
stitution accounts that we have not 
yet discussed. “TI tell you, I will never 
drink the product of the vine again 
till the day when I will drink the new 
wine in the Kingdom of God” (Mark 
14:25). With the words “T will never 
drink again,” Jesus refers to his ap- 
proaching death. The “new wine” is 
an allusion, using the familiar banquet 


image, to the joy of the next world. 
His own drinking of the “new wine” 
is his entry into that world, now very 
near at hand for him. 

People rarely find a direct Eucha- 
ristic significance in this mention of 
the “new wine.” They usually con- 
clude that this is an independent 
logion, or saying, of Jesus, inserted 
here by the evangelist. But then why 
did the evangelist put it in this Eucha- 
ristic context? Because the eschato- 
logical note of the logion corresponds 
so closely with the eschatological note 
of the Christian Eucharist. The 
Eucharist was a memorial of the 
Lord “until he come” (I Cor. 11:26). 
And it would seem that the joyous 
anticipation of the glorious second 
coming had its gladness in the fact 
that in the Eucharist he was already 
come. The Eucharist was his second 
coming by anticipation. 

Thus we think the Eucharist is a 
synthesis of the economy of salvation. 
It makes the redeeming sacrifice of 
the Cross present to us and gives us 
a share in it. It guarantees the perma- 
nent presence of Christ in the midst 
of his own, a presence not only 
spiritual but in his flesh and blood. 
And finally, the Eucharist announces 
and prefigures the Lord’s glorious 
return, of which it is an anticipation 
in mystery. 


Creature’s nothingness and Christian optimism 
Jacques Maritain, Trune Humanism (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1988), 48-49. 


. Authentic Christianity has a horror of the pessimism of inertia. It is 
pessimist, profoundly pessimist in the sense that it knows that the creature 
comes from nothingness, and that all that issues from nothingness tends of 
itself to return to nothing but its optimism is incomparably deeper than its 
pessimism; for it knows that the creature comes from God, and all that 
comes from God tends also to return to him. 
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HERMANN-JOSEF LAUTER, O.F.M. 


High mysticism and the little way 


Is mysticism the natural flowering of the spiritual life? 

Or is it a special gift given only to the few? Perhaps no other 
theological question has been so voluminously discussed 

in our century. Father Lauter feels that the call to mystical life 
is special and extraordinary—that Thérése of Lisieux’s 

little way is not Teresa of Avila’s mysticism. But this does not 
sean that mysticism is merely a special luxury in the order 

of salvation; it has real meaning for the normal Christian life. 
“Die ‘grosse Mystik’ und der ‘kleine Weg,’”’ Geist und Leben, 31 (1958), 110-116. 


& John of the Cross and St. 
Teresa of Avila say that mysticism 
is an experience of divine grace that 
leads to an immediate union of the 
soul with God. St. John, the Church’s 
Doctor of mysticism, says this union 
represents “a substantial contact, a 
contact of God’s substance with that 
of the soul.” He powerfully describes 
how such a union can include sublime 
visions of the Godhead, either in his 
inner Trinitarian life or as the source 
of cosmic creation. 


The central phenomenon 


Such visions transcend every cre- 
ated medium, and one sometimes won- 
ders if they may even transcend faith. 
The mystics—at least the theologians 
among them—are careful to maintain 
that such illuminations remain en- 
veloped in the darkness of faith. But 
the reports of their own experiences 
raise some doubts whether such 
“faith” really remains faith. We can- 
not settle this question here, but shall 
have to be satisfied with the simple 
statement that the central phenomenon 
of mysticism is the direct union of 
the soul with God. 

The goal gives to each way its dis- 
tinctive individuality. The goal of 
mysticism in its proper sense is union 
with God. Contemplation may also 
lead to union, and thus, in a broad 
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sense, be defined as mystical. But 
contemplation and union are not the 
same things. Passive contemplation, 
with its dark night of the senses and 
of the spirit, is the means by which 
God purifies and illumines the soul. 
It may lead to union, but not to union 
in the sense we have defined it. 

The state of union up to the final 
step of the ascent is always tempo- 
rary, whereas contemplation is a per- 
manent state. Only at the highest 
stage of the mystical life does union 
also become permanent. In our defi- 
nition of mysticism, then, we may 
include the way of passive contempla- 
tion when such a way does in fact 
lead to the immediate union of the 
soul with God. : 

With the concept of high mysticism 
now clarified, we may inquire into its 
relationship with the “little way” of 
St. Thérése of Lisieux. Was Thérése 
herself a mystic according to the pre- 
ceding definition? A survey of the 
pertinent literature would seem to 
indicate she was a mystic. Often the 
little way is simply assumed to be 
identical with the high mysticism of 
St. Teresa of Avila. But this assump- 
tion seems to be ill-founded. 

It is true that Thérése of Lisieux 
did experience a few isolated mystical 
phenomena—some visions, the spir- 
itual piercing with the flaming dart, 





a kind of spiritual rapture. But no- 
where does she attest to what St. 
Teresa and St. John call “union.” 
Indeed, such experiences are not 
consonant with her little way. What 
the “little saint” understands by 
union is simply and exclusively a 
childlike and trusting submission to 
God’s will, a union of love in the 
darkness of faith. 


Extraordinary ways 


The goal upon which Thérése’s 
every effort is focused is something 
entirely different from the mystical 
marriage. Her mystical experiences 
are not typical of her way; they re- 
main accidental, a mere by-product 
unessential to the completeness of 
the little way. Once she had found 
her way, the saint instinctively sensed 
that high mysticism had no part in 
it. “Never have I craved extraordi- 
nary favors. This is not. part of my 
little way.” She believed that her 
“story” would be useful to all souls, 
“with the exception of those who are 
following extraordinary ways.” 

The distinction, however, between 
high mysticism and the little way 
could be pushed too far. It is un- 
thinkable that Thérése’s message 
would have no value for souls who 
are being led through more extra- 
ordinary ways. Her work contains 
so much of the essence of the gospel 
that every spiritual way is illumined 
by her mission. All ways to God are 
basically little ways, ways of child- 
likeness and humility. God alone 
makes the difference, guiding along 
the higher paths those whom he has 
gratuitously chosen. 

With this distinction between high 
mysticism and the little way, we find 
a solution to the problem of the call 
to mysticism. Is the call to a mystical 
life the normal, if heroic, development 
of the supernatural virtues and gifts? 
Or is it a special and extraordinary 
call? Since we are here dealing with 
the ways of God, it would be well to 
maintain a respectful reserve. Only 
subjective opinion is possible. 


As St. John of the Cross says: 
“Neither the soul herself nor her 
spiritual director is in a position to 
ascertain the sources, or to under- 
stand in what ways, or because of 
what merits, God grants the souls 
sich favors. They are not propor- 
tioned to the virtuous acts performed 
by the soul, nor with the motives be- 
hind them. At most, these could be 
only an adequate preparation of the 
soul for such favors. God grants them 
whenever he wishes, and as he pleases, 
and for the goal that he aims thereby 
to accomplish.” 

Against the logic of a unified sys- 
tem, experience speaks in favor of 
the special character of the mystical 
vocation. Very few saints followed 
the way of high mysticism, if we dis- 
regard isolated mystical experiences. 
Even St. Francis of Sales, the 
“teacher of perfection,” is no excep- 
tion. The mystical theology of Theo- 
timus is separated by a great gulf 
from that of St. John of the Cross. 
This difference is difficult to recog- 
nize, since frequently the saints use the 
same terminology to describe very 
dissimilar experiences. 


Sympathetic understanding 


To understand this distinction be- 
tween mysticism and the little way, 
one needs neither a concordance of 
words nor a hasty systematization ; 
rather, one needs a sympathetic under- 
standing of the whole complex of way 
and doctrine. But at any rate, the in- 
direct union of the little way by faith 
and love alone and the immediate 
and substantial union of higher 
mysticism must always be clearly 
distinguished. 

A more objective view of the matter 
is taken in contemplative convents 
than in theological circles. Marie de 
Jésus, the saintly Mother Superior 
of the Carmelite monastery in Dijon, 
where Elizabeth of the Trinity also 
lived, gives the following advice to 
a young Sister : “Either [the spiritual 
life in Mount Carmel] leads, God 
willing, to mystical union, or it grows 
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so much in the theological virtues 
that the life of faith is transfigured 
and transformed, and the dawn of 
vision almost breaks.” 

The Mother Superior of a German 
Carmelite convent wrote us the fol- 
lowing letter in reply to our questions : 
“I am familiar with the passages [by 
John of the Cross] which you quote, 
but I believe that the touch of God 
explained by advanced mystics is now 
granted to very few people. Not that 
God has become less generous in His 
dispensation of grace, or that men 
have become less susceptible. In our 
time, God seems to prefer holiness 
ripened in dark faith and in staunch 
fidelity, as exemplified by a little St. 
Thérése, St. Conrad, and others. 
Whether this is really so, I do not 
know, but I have never met in my 
whole life a mystic of the type of our 
predecessors in the Order.” 


Delusions fostered? 


Edith Stein, herself a Carmelite of 
heroic virtue, stresses the extra- 
ordinary character of this vocation 
in her work on the mysticism of St. 
John of the Cross. To think other- 
wise would be to underestimate every- 
thing non-mystical as something only 
preliminary to the real thing. And 
how many delusions are fostered by 
that type of spiritual direction which 
maintains mysticism as “the distant, 
but luminous goal toward which we 
must be oriented” ! 

This last statement, however, gives 
us a clue to the meaning of mysticism 
for the normal Christian life of grace. 
Everyone agrees that perfection is 
found exclusively in the love of God 
and neighbor. What then is the pur- 
pose of this uncommon phenomenon? 

To prevent mysticism from becom- 
ing merely a special luxury in the 
order of salvation, we must see in it 
a true charisma, a favor granted prin- 
cipally for the common good and the 
glory of the Church. Charis and 
charisma, love and mandate, cannot 
be separated from one another. Higher 
mysticism is a divine gift of prophetic 
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character. It is a powerful witness of 
the epiphany of the Son of God, of 
time invaded by eternity, of rebirth 
in God, and of the beginning of 
eternal life. 

The witness of mysticism is of 
great value, especially in our own 
time, when the sense of the super- 
natural has grown less vivid. Mysti- 
cism proves itself a witness for the 
unbeliever—an Edith Stein was con- 
verted by reading the Life of St. 
Teresa of Avila. 

But, of even more importance, 
mysticism has exerted its power in 
all ages to attract souls to the inner 
life. As a genuine charisma, mysti- 
cism pours forth its rays beyond the 
narrow sphere of personal existence, 
and its light constantly gathers around 
itself “God’s friends.” 

Just as the light of the little way 
falls upon all ways of grace, so mysti- 
cism is useful in all the ways. 
Mysticism reveals with deepest in- 
sight the divine existence in which 
God molds his saints. St. John’s 
Dark Night illumines in a unique 
manner that process of transformation 
by which man arrives at true life 
only through many deaths. And what 
better revelation is there of the un- 
imaginable joys of heaven than the 
descriptions of the transforming 
union of the deifying marriage, that 
immersion of the spirit in the flood- 
ing torrents of light and love of the 
divine life? 


Value of mysticism 


The historian of mysticism, Karl 
Richstatter, reiterates this value of 
mysticism : “Indeed here the infinite, 
inexhaustible love of God shows such 
condescension toward the little, 
created human soul that even those 
to whom such happiness is denied 
are induced to reciprocate that burn- 
ing love. Then the soul can be moved 
by something resembling a faint an- 
ticipation of what is waiting for the 
many who will be allowed to behold 
in heavenly light the supreme Good. 
... [St. John of the Cross] encour- 





aged many earthly pilgrims with his 
writings to follow the Lord along the 
way ot the Cross, in the ascent to- 
ward the eternal heights of heaven.” 


Witness to wonders 


St. Peter of Alcantara, himself a 
mystic, stressed the value of the 
mystical testimony as a bridge be- 
tween us and the testimony of the 
apostles. God needs witnesses to his 
wonders in history as well as in souls. 
“The great mystics,” states Henri de 
Lubac, “share the prerogative of the 
great classics in every field: ‘iheir 
special teaching also has a general 
value. And even when their thought 
seems to become too specialized and 
to refer to extremely rare cases, it 


Intellectual needs of the laity 


still remains food for all. Every 
spiritual life, even the most limited, 
can profit from their instruction.” 


In her description of the mystical 
marriage, St. Teresa brings out its 
“prophetic” character. For in the joys 
of union with the soul, God “wished 
to show us his love by revealing to 
some persons the extent of it, in order 
that we may praise the greatness of 
his compassion.” He wishes to be 
united to his creatures in an in- 
separable union. “He who is joined 
with the Lord is one with him” (I 
Cor. 6:17). This message is the first 
and last word of mysticism, its glad 
tidings. 


Orestes Augustus Brownson, “Catholic Polemics,” The Brownson Reader, 
ed. Alvan S. Ryan (New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1955), 836-837. 


No amount of pious training or pious culture will protect the faithful, 
or preserve them from the contaminations of the age, if they are left inferior 
to non-Catholics in secular learning and intellectual development. The 
faithful must be guarded and protected by being trained and disciplined to 
grapple with the errors and false systems of the age. They must be not only 
more religiously, but also more intellectually educated. They must be better 
armed than their opponents,—surpass them in the strength and vigor of their 
minds, and in the extent and variety of their knowledge. They must, on all 
occasions and against all adversaries, be ready to give a reason for the 
hope that is in them. 
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Infants dying without baptism 


Henri de Layalette, S.J., ‘““Autour de la question des infants morts sans baptéme,” 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 92 (1960), 56-69. 


S. Thomas rejected St. Augus- 
tine’s teaching that infants dying 
without baptism suffered mild pains 
in hell. Thus, says Father de Lavalette 
of Paris, arose the theory of limbo 
fought by the Augustinians till the 
end of the eighteenth century. 


Modern discussion 


In our day some theologians op- 
pose limbo on the grounds that it 
limits the salvific will of God. This 
modern discussion may be character- 
ized by the following four points. 

1) Since theologians are not sure 
whether the problem is a “free ques- 
tion,” the new theories should be 
treated with great prudence. 2) The 
Church warns that false theories 
must not be allowed to distort the 
judgment of the laity and prevent 
prompt baptism of infants. 3) Limbo 
should not be presented as the ex- 
plicit teaching of the Church nor 
should the new hypotheses be offered 
as theological truths. While we must 
safeguard the dogma of the necessity 
of baptism, bereft parents should be 
encouraged to hope and trust in God’s 
mercy. 4) The hub of the question is 
this: Are infants capable of baptism 
of desire? Limbo advocates say: 
“No!” But is this answer based on 
faith or on a psychological induction ? 
The Church has never decided. 

The starting point for the “tradi- 
tionalists” is the dogma of the neces- 
sity of baptism for salvation. For an 
infant, however, baptism of desire is 
impossible. Due to his undeveloped 
body on which the activity of his soul 
depends, he is unconscious and as 
yet incapable of any spiritual activity. 
Hence he can be saved only by baptism 
of water. 

The starting point for the “liberal” 
position is the universal salvific will 
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of God. This means that salvation is 
offered to all men, including infants 
dying unbaptized. These theologians 
emphasize the spirituality of the soul 
and its supernatural destiny. Since 
supernatural salvation is essentially 
spiritual, it demands spiritual activity. 
Hence baptism of desire must be pos- 
sible for the dying unbaptized infant. 

In brief, one group emphasizes the 
“animal” side of the soul and denies 
the possibility of baptism of desire. 
The other side stresses the “rational” 
aspect of the soul and holds baptism 
of desire possible. Both parties respect 
the dignity of the infant as a human 
person. They both hold that the soul 
is the form of the body and though 
spiritual, is not an angelic spirit. 
Hence the liberals must propose a 
desire for baptism that is applicable 
to an infant, not one proper to an 
angelic spirit. 


Practice of the Church 


The practice of the Church justi- 
fied the Council of Trent’s (Denz. 
769) condemnation of opponents to 
infant baptism. The difficulty, how- 
ever, is to explain why the absence of 
dispositions in an infant is not an 
obstacle to the fruitful reception of 
baptism. For infant baptism seems to 
be an exception to the general rule 
that dispositions are required for re- 
ceiving baptism. 

First, in the natural order, the in- 
fant depends upon his parents for his 
very birth. In the supernatural order 
is it abnormal that he also depend 
upon others for being born to the life 
of God? Also, naturally, the adult’s 
free choices are conditioned (not 
necessitated) by his prior education. 
Likewise, freely living the life of 
grace will be conditioned by the adult 
Catholic’s early training. 





Secondly, the infant must become a 
man. Just as he must learn to live 
personally according to nature, so the 
baptized child must learn to live freely 
under grace as a child of God. 

One might ask, then, is it abnormal 
that even his salvation depends upon 
conditions exterior to the infant? Is 
that not in the very nature of being 
an infant? 

The weakness in the liberal theories 
is that they are based on an abstrac- 
tion. They explain everything in terms 
of our solidarity with Christ and its 
primacy over our solidarity in Adam. 
This primacy is, of course, indisput- 
able in the ontological order. But in 
the concrete, historical order, soli- 
darity with Adam in original sin is 
prior to solidarity with Christ the 
Redeemer. 


Illumination theory 


The theory of “illumination” is the 
most popular liberal theory. It holds 
that, at the moment of death, the in- 
fant soul shares already in the condi- 
tion of the separated soul but still pos- 
sesses the liberty of choice. Baptized 
children are given efficacious grace 
to ensure their salvation (Denz. 457) 
and unbaptized infants receive suffi- 
cient grace for baptism of desire. 

This explanation does not satisfy de 
Lavalette. One can understand how 
an adult’s last free act may recapitu- 
late and sum up his life history. This 
act takes into account the nature of 
man, his past history, and the nature 
of the separated soul. That is why it 
is truly an act of passing from one 
state to another. But the infant has 
no past history to recapitulate and, 
in an instant, he moves from uncon- 
scious life to that of a separated soul. 
An infant would have to make a 
choice disengaged from his earthly 
condition, like an angelic choice. How 
could such a choice be an act of pass- 
ing from this life to the next? 

In connection with the universal 
salvific will of God, the theologian 
has to face the difficult problem of 


hell. Heaven and hell are the seal of 
God’s judgment on the soul. Ali are 
judged ; but no one is condemned to 
the pains of hell except through his 
own fault. Baptized infants who die 
are saved without any merits. How 
then can they be judged? To explain 
this difficulty, the mercy of God is 
called on; even merit is God’s gift. 

But what about the unbaptized in- 
fant? God’s mercy does not explain 
the fact that he is withdrawn from 
judgment. He is neither on the right 
nor on the left, neither in real heaven 
nor in real hell, but in an analogous 
heaven (“natural happiness”) or in an 
analogous hell (“privation of God’). 

Only face-to-face vision of God en- 
sures sinlessness. Must we then hold 
that God keeps an unbaptized infant 
in impeccancy ? Seemingly ; otherwise, 
we must admit also a “natural hell,” 
a place of natural unhappiness and 
punishment. 

Above all, how reconcile limbo with 
God’s providence? In the sub-human 
orders the good of the species is the 
object of God’s providence. Man, 
however, is a person and God pro- 
vides for each man individually. If 
so, how explain the infant’s being de- 
prived of its end through no fault of 
its own? The course of nature is sub- 
ject to man, not vice versa; and the 
order of nature should not be made 
to entail a denial of the finality to 
which it is ordered. 


Beatific vision 


If the universal salvific will means 
anything, we must hold theologically 
that every man is called to the beatific 
vision. After death, the soul sees itself 
as it is, a true image of God, made to 
enjoy a face-to-face vision of the one 
and triune God. 

Here, however, limbo thesis makes 
an exception. Infants dying un- 
baptized are really made for seeing 
the one and triune God (otherwise, 
they would be outside the concrete, 
supernatural order of providence). 
They are really deprived of their 
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destined end and salvation. And yet, 
the limbo advocates deny that such 
infants suffer from this privation. 
Here then is a case in which the 
separated soul does not really know 
itself as it is. 

Limbo proponents answer that such 
unbaptized infants know themselves 
on the natural level and the natural 
desire for the vision of God is only 
hypothetical and conditional. Hence, 
privation of heaven does not cause 
suffering. 

But, tn the concrete order of salva- 
tion, there is a supernatural ordina- 
tion that is real, not hypothetical. The 
supernatural is not simply juxtaposed 
to nature, but penetrates nature’s 
depths. This supernaturalized nature 
will either attain its supernatural end 
and fulfillment (and that is heaven), 
or it will not (and that is hell). In 
the limbo thesis the axiom that the 
supernatural does not destroy nature 
but perfects it no longers applies. 

Limbo relegates the supernatural 
to the exterior of the nature of the in- 
fant, to a simple title of hypothetic 
and unrealized desire. In hell the 
supernatural is terribly felt under the 
aspect of privation. In heaven the 
baptized infant will have full con- 
sciousness of the supernatural order 
of salvation regarding itself. 

One should not be too astonished, 
then, at the postulate of the possibility 
of baptism of desire in the dying un- 


The meaning of the Ascension 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, III, q. 49, a. 5, ad 4. 


baptized infant. Given the truth of the 
universal salvific will, this desire 
would be the mere expression of a 
supernatural drive towards seeing 
God, a desire implanted in the very 
nature of the unbaptized infant. 
Nevertheless, prudence is in order as 
we approach these liberal hypotheses. 
They are on difficult ground. 


Two truths 


The problem is to reconcile two 
dogmatic truths: the necessity of 
baptism and the universal salvific will 
of God. Emphasis placed on the one 
seems to weaken the other dogma. Do 
limbo defenders perhaps minimize the 
serious and effective salvific will of 
God? Do the liberal hypotheses end 
up with a restrictive interpretation of 
the necessity of baptism? 

Theologians recognize that the 
thesis of limbo should be further ex- 
amined. At the present time, demon- 
stration of either opinion seems im- 
possible because of the complexity of 
the infant anthropology involved and 
because neither Scripture nor the 
Church has given a definite answer. 
Finally, de Lavalette asks, would it be 
abnormal that God keep forever hid- 
den the ways of his merciful provi- 
dence; and that, having enlightened 
us about our duties to baptize infants, 
he ask us to have confidence in him, 
when this duty through no fault of 
our own has not been fulfilled ? 


By his passion Christ merited for us entry into the kingdom of heaven, and 
removed the obstacle; but through his Ascension he as it were brought us 
into possession of the kingdom of heaven. 
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FRANZ KLOBER 


Private property—an absolute right? 


Seventy years ago Leo XIII countered Marxism’s attack on 
private property with the doctrine that private property is man’s 
by natural right. Catholic moralists and ethicians promptly took 
up the banner; and according to Franz Kliiber, they are still 
carrying it—in the wrong direction. 


“Der Ort des Privateigentums im System des Naturrechts,” 


Die Neue Ordnung, 13 (1959), 81-97. 


€): May 15, 1891, Leo XIII pub- 


lished Rerum Novarum. Rejecting 
Marxism, the pope defended the right 
to private property. On what basis? 
For one reason alone: Leo saw in 
private property an apt means of 
achieving for the goods of this earth 
the purpose specified by their Creator. 
This purpose is to serve all men. 

But here began the unfortunate 
exposition of the right to private 
property developed by recent Catholic 
moralists and ethicians. Either be- 
cause they could not understand the 
pope or because they did not wish to 
understand him, they selected for 
elaboration only the right to private 
property itself, ignoring the superior 
natural right—the common use of 
things, property for all. 


Pre-eminence of common use 


They gave first place to the sub- 
ordinate right, the right to private 
property. Sometimes they even trans- 
ferred the inviolability of private 
property as an institution to the in- 
dividual’s right to a particular piece 
of property. Hence the natural law 
of common use, the right all men have 
to the use of earthly goods, though 
it is pre-eminent, was relegated to sec- 
ond place. The hierarchy of means 
and end was subverted, and the 
“sanctity of justly acquired property 
rights” became the earmark of 
Catholic social ethics. 


Before this, the working man had 
been the “underdog” only in fact. 
Now he was that by right. In defense 
of their wealth, owners appealed to 
the natural law of private property. 
The superior natural law of “property 
for all” was neglected, and a just 
solution of the social question became 
impossible. Capital owed labor only 
charity and its “superfluities.” 

To correct the abuses of private 
property, it is not sufficient to appeal 
to the common good as an after- 
thought, a last resort. The truth is 
that the right of common use is 
absolute ; the right to private property 
is relative. Social justice is superior 
to commutative justice. Social justice 
is the end ; commutative justice is the 
means. Hence the right to private 
property remains a right only so long 
as it is serving its purpose of further- 
ing the common use. This is the clear 
and forthright teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, of later scholasticism, and 
since Leo XIII, of the magisterium 
of the Church. 

God created the material goods of 
the earth in order that they might 
serve man in his capacity as an in- 
telligent, free being, as a person. By 
means of these goods, man achieves 
his personal self-realization. 

This concept of personality as the 
basis of ownership leads to a second 
step: Every man has a right to share 
in this ownership. (Thus by “common 
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use” we do not mean the common use 
proposed by socialism, nor the com- 
mon use notion of “public property” 
—a street, for instance. ) 

Here, then, we pass from the meta- 
physics of the individual to a meta- 
physics of society, a metaphysics of 
the interrelationships between man 
and man. We find the question of 
ownership situated in a new context: 
ownership within society. In order 
to determine how dominion over 
property is to be realized in the con- 
crete, we must face the fact that 
there are billions of men bound to- 
gether by all kinds of ties. Hence we 
need a social principle, not merely a 
personal one. 


Absolute principle 


This elementary principle is the 
common good, the “collective good of 
human nature.” According to this 


principle, every man must be guaran- 
teed a share in the ownership of 
material goods proportioned to his 
individual needs, vocation, and place 
in society. This principle is valid 


independently of historical circum- 
stances, valid absolutely. It is verified 
exclusively by way of metaphysics, 
being deduced from the nature of man 
as a person. 

Thus we have established the 
principle of common use of goods as 
the highest law of any conceivable 
social order. But only in the abstract. 
The precise “how” of the common use 
of goods is impossible to deduce from 
our abstract principle that all material 
goods are for everyone. Historical and 
sociological considerations alone— 
the record of man’s experiences in 
his attempts to reduce the abstract 
principle of common use to actuality 
—dictate the conclusion that the most 
practical means of securing all men’s 
access to all goods will be some system 
of. private property. 

What are these historical consider- 
ations? What motives does history 
provide us for our choice of private 
property as the best means to attain 
common use? St. Thomas Aquinas’ 
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reasons were: Private property is a 
stimulus to personal industry; it 
encourages greater care in the han- 
dling of goods; it tends to prevent 
greed and strife, and so contributes 
to an ordered community life. Leo 
XIII has added these reasons: the 
protection of the worth and liberty 
of the individual, security for the 
family, the dignity of the working 
class, and the necessity of providing 
for the future. 

A system of private property, then, 
is the means most suitable from a 
practical viewpoint for the actualiza- 
tion of the principle of common use. 
Therefore society has a duty to de- 
fend the former along with the latter. 
But the means ought not to be de- 
fended as if it were the end. To defend 
private property (whether individual 
rights to it or the institution as such) 
until it too plainly offends against 
justice—and then by way of last re- 
sort to appeal to the common good to 
rectify the ill effects of that defense— 
this is right order reversed. Such a 
procedure turns the right to private 
property, even this or that individual’s 
rights, into an unassailable absolute. 

The distortion is avoided only by 
placing the common good and com- 
mon use above and private rights 
below. What a man possesses is “his 
by natural right” only in the light 
of the concrete fact that a system of 
private property is the best guarantee 
of what alone is absolutely a natural 
right—to make earthly goods acces- 
sible to as many as possible. 


Argument of St. Thomas 


St. Thomas puts it this way. Exter- 
nal goods are for the common benefit. 
But to achieve this purpose, a system 
of private property is necessary. 
Therefore, man may possess private 
property. Indeed, it is even necessary 
for human life. 

For St. Thomas, then, the common 
good and common use are not cor- 
rective, but regulative. They, not in- 
dividual rights, are the point of 
departure for his doctrine on property. 





The absolute validity of common use 
and the relativity of private property 
are clear also from his dictum, “In 
necessity, all things are in common.” 
He means that in dire circumstances 
a man may forcibly or secretly ap- 
propriate the means to conserve his 
life. To be sure, he means “in extreme 
cases.” But extreme cases are often 
very useful for shedding full light 
on the normal case. 

In a word, the institution of private 
property belongs not to the absolute, 
but to the relative natural law, being 
legitimized only by the principle of 
common use and formed on the basis 
of historical experience. 


Historical experience 


It is not as if we were saying that 
private property pertains to the 
“changeable natural law.” Although 
the acquisition and possession of 
property may take various forms, the 
right to private property as an in- 
stitution is indeed part of the un- 
changeable natural law. But this is 
only because it is beyond man’s power 
to alter the constant historical ex- 
perience which demands the right of 
private property as a means to an 
end. “Private property . . . is super- 
added to the natural law through 
the discernment of human reason,” 
says St. Thomas. 

As an institution, then, the right 
to private property is unchangeable. 
But the particular form the institu- 
tion takes will vary according to 
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fluctuating historical conditions. And 
yet, no matter what concrete form 
private property takes, it remains 
subservient to the primary norm of 
property for all. In the degree that 
a given system of private property 
departs from this norm, that system 
must be overhauled and brought in 
line with the social purpose of ma- 
terial goods. 

This norm precludes, obviously, the 
canonization of “justly acquired 
property rights.” When history over- 
takes a given system of private pro- 
perty, placing it at odds with the com- 
mon good, that particular system 
must be revamped. 

Whether property rights contrary 
to the common good exist today is, 
of course, merely a question of fact. 
But if such is the case no appeal can 
be made to “justly acquired property 
rights” to maintain the status quo. 
The institution of private property— 
subordinate to common u oes be- 
long to the unchangeable natural law. 
But the concrete expression of an 
individual’s right to property belongs 
to the changeable natural law and 
hence is subordinate to positive law. 
The right to define concrete, private 
rights to property belongs to the com- 
munity and, in the last analysis, to 
the state. Hence the redistribution of 
property cannot be rejected a priori 
on grounds of the “inviolability” of 
existing property rights— as if private 
property did not exist simply for the 
sake of the common good. 


Certain things began to be called property in Western society because 
they “belonged” to a man, pertained to him in a special way, were “proper” 
to him. They were, in a sense, the extension of his personality. Thus the 
fundamental notion of property is intimately connected with the ideas of 
“own” and “ownership.” But there is nothing personal about General Motors 
or the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in this sense. “Mine” and 
“thine” have very little meaning when applied to them. Something that is 
owned by everyone is truly owned by no one. Ownership in . . . the modern 
institutional organization of wealth has very little of its former meaning. 
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The continuing dialogue 
... from page 2 


assumed that substantially all people in the 
realm were Catholic and were politically 
child-like subjects. These are the assump- 
tions that underlie the Syllabus, the thesis- 
hypothesis position, and are stated in Ryan 
and Boland’s Catholic Principles of Politics. 
The assumptions underlying this practice 
and theory are not valid in Australia any 
more than in the United States or Canada. 
The newer theory emerges from the po- 
litical and social situation of Catholics in 
these countries end from a developing 
Christian humanism or personalism in Cath- 
olic philosophical and theological circles. 
This latter consideration is important. One 
does not talk of error “having no rights” 
any longer but rather of what rights the 
errant possess. One now insists on respect 
as well as tolerance for those with whom 
we disagree. 

The “rules of the game” for inter-faith 
relations are well spelled out by Father 
John Courtney Murray, S.J., in his recent 
We Hold These Truths, and I have summed 
them up briefly in an article in last No- 
vember’s Sign. If Father Murray’s line 


Dogma and theology 


Henri de Lubac, S.J., Further Paradoxes, trans. Ernest Beaumont (Westminster : 
The Newman Press, 1958), 120-121. 


of reasoning prevails—as I think it will 
since it is abreast of current social and 
political developments, whereas the older 
line is antiquated—favorable answers to 
Mr. McKenna’s questions are indicated. 
For example, Catholics would have no 
right to impose an article of Catholic faith 
on Protestants as the latter did in this 
country with the prohibition amendment. 
Thus it would be wrong to have legislation 
prohibiting the eating of meat on Friday. 
When the problem of matters enjoined 
by natural law arises, greater difficulty 
ensues. But even here it is clear, I think, 
that Catholics cannot deny Protestants the 
right to follow their conscience, as in the 
case of birth control. I do not mean to 
suggest that the newer position solves all 
Mr. McKenna’s group’s difficulties, but I 
do suggest that it indicates which siiould 
no longer be considered real difficulties 
And it indicates how to approach the real 
problems. 
Tuomas P. Net. 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Though Dogma and theology are always intimately related and can 
never be separated, yet they are never entirely of the same stuff. Dogma 
is a vast domain which theology will never wholly exploit. There is always 
infinitely more in Dogma, considered in its concrete totality, that is to say, 
in the very object of divine revelation, than in this “human science of 
revelation,” in this product of analysis and rational elaboration which the- 
ology is. The latter, in its very truth, will aways—and all the more in that 
it will always be rationally formulated—be inadequate for Dogma; for it 
is indeed the explanation of it, but not the fulness. This weakness is con- 
genital. True theology knows that. It does not confuse the orders. 
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Journals marked with an asterisk are not Catholic publications. The above list includes journals 
from which digests or abstracts were taken for this issue, even though the journal may have been 
listed previously. Subsequent issues will continue this list. 
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